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FOURTH PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE AMERI- 
CAN EXCAVATIONS AT SARDES IN ASIA MINOR 


THE fourth excavating season at Sardes closed with the end 
of June, 1913, after a period of five months of work. From the 
point of view of the history of art it was unquestionably our 
most brilliant season thus far, and the discoveries in the field 


Figure 1.— TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AT SARDES; FROM THE East. 


of inscriptions were hardly inferior in importance to those of 
last year. The lines of the great excavations about the temple 
of Artemis were carried back a considerable distance on all 
sides, leaving the temple in the midst of a broad open space 
(Fig. 1) instead of at the bottom of a narrow and deep trench 
as it appeared to be at the close of last season. In this newly 
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excavated territory there were unearthed, at the northwest, the 
foundation walls of a large group of houses on different levels, 
of different periods, and of varying qualities of construction, a 
small building, existing only in foundations, with a flight of 
marble steps, and a tunnel-vaulted tomb of the Christian period. 
On the north side there were more foundation walls of poor 
construction at high, Roman levels and a massive structure of 
Roman concrete with thick walls and projecting buttresses that 
was excavated with great difficulty and rendered impossible an 


Fieure 2.— Heavy Watts or Roman Concrete Nortu or TEmMpPLe. 


examination of the lower levels in its vicinity (Fig. 2). To 
the east of the temple a precipitous mass of hard-packed earth 
40 feet high was encountered not 100 feet from the facade of 
the building. The earth was as hard as the hardest parts of 
the acropolis formation, and the steep slope was well covered 
with constructions of the Roman period and strewn with pot- 
tery fragments not earlier than the first century. This dis- 
covery held up for the year all further progress in this direction. 


| 
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The clearing on the south revealed only fragments of some 
walls of boulders, foundations of poor constructions of late date, 
and a cemetery of the Mediaeval Byzantine period. In all this 
digging the levels were pretty well marked, by Lydian pottery 
on the lowest, by Greek coins on the intermediate, and by 
Roman and Byzantine pottery and coins on the upper levels. 
The inscriptions found here were not numerous, though most 
of those discovered’ were of more than usual interest and im- 
portance. 

The one disappointment of the year was the failure to find 
the temple of Zeus, indications of which appeared to be very 


Ficure 3.— Roman Constructions ON SLope To East or TEMPLE. 


promising at the close of the last season. The steep mass of 
earth to the east and southeast of the temple of Artemis seemed 
to preclude all further search in those directions, and the great 
building of Roman concrete mentioned above delayed progress 
toward the north and northeast. It is not impossible that this 
building, with its thick outer walls and intricate system of 
interior cross walls, covers the temple for which we are look- 
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ing, and this can be definitely determined in one more season. 
On the arrival of Mr. William Warfield, the geologist of the 
expedition, it was made clear that the hard mass at the east 
and southeast of the temple was not an original formation, but 
a great fragment of the acropolis hill, which had fallen at some 
time during the historical period and which had been redistrib- 
uted and had hardened again, forming a steep wall directly 
in front of the temple. The archaeological evidence seems 
to prove that this catastrophe was coincident with the earth- 
quake of the year 17 A.p.; for it is plain that the steep slope 
was terraced and masked by small buildings — exedras and the 
like — not earlier than the first century (Fig. 3). The pottery 
found in the terraces further supports this theory; while ex- 
cavations under the foot of the slope brought to light many 
fragments of Lydian pottery of an early date. It is now 
important to devise a method for clearing away enough of this 
late geological deposit to reveal the condition of the Lydian and 
Hellenistic objects under it, and, if these results are of sufficient 
importance to warrant the removal of the mass of hardened 
débris, to devote time and means to this very difficult task. 
Toward the end of the season a discovery was made which 
gives hope that the end of a sacred way has been found. This 
is a row of foundations and bases of monuments extending 
northward from the north side of the temple in the direction 
of the great high road which runs east and west. The row 
would represent the west side of a broad road extending out 
from the middle of the temple on its minor axis. An impor- 
tant inscription and the first significant remains of sculpture 
were found among the bases at this point. The inscription in 
question is a short bilingual dedication in Lydian and Greek 
upon a statue base. It is the first and only bilingual inscrip- 
tion of its kind that is known thus far. The sculptures consist 
of two lions and an eagle that were originally set up on one large 
pedestal. One of the two lions (Fig. 4) is recumbent, with 
its head turned to one side, and is intact but for the nose. 
The other is in a sitting posture ; its forelegs and half its head 
are missing. The eagle is headless. The drawing, modelling, 
and details of the three figures are archaic, but do not resemble 
figures of the same type in Egyptian, Assyrian, or early Greek 
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art. One may conclude, therefore, that they are a new type 
which would naturally be called Lydian. Other fragments of 
sculpture and some interesting details of architectural orna- 
ment, including a corner acroterium from the temple roof, 
were found in the course of the excavations about the temple. 
Coins continued to come to light in great numbers as the ex- 
cavations of the temple precinct advanced ; these include a 
hoard of sixty tetradrachms of the Hellenistic period, in a 


Figure 4.— Marsie Lion rounp on Nortu Sipe or Temple. 


beautiful state of preservation, besides many single coins in 
silver and bronze of widely separate epochs and more or less 
well preserved. 

An important discovery in the field of sculpture was made 
outside the main excavations near the road at the northern 
edge of the Roman city. This was a sarcophagus of the Sida- 
mara type. It is ina badly broken condition, but the cover is 
almost complete, though in many pieces, and the fragments of 
the two ends and of the side that were sculptured will, when 
pieced together, form nearly three-quarters of these parts as 
they were originally. The figures reclining upon the couch 


; 
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which forms the cover of the sarcophagus are those of two 
women, apparently mother and daughter; the head of the 
elder is perfect but for a slight break at the tip of the nose; 
the lower part of the face of the younger woman is broken 
away. One side and the ends of the sarcophagus itself are 
divided into panels, or niches, by twisted columns with flowing 


Fietre 5.— Panet From Roman SARCOPHAGUS. 


composite capitals. Each niche contains a figure (Fig. 5); the 
tops of the niches vary in form, having pointed or curved pedi- 
ments or straight entablatures. The life-size figures of the 
cover are sculptures of good Roman type, like figure sculpture 
of the second century A.D.; those of the panels are curiously 
unequal in artistic quality, some of them resembling copies of 
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good Greek work, others giving the effect of very late, almost 
of Christian, sculpture. An inscription on the cover, giving 
the name KA- ANT-SABEINH&, is carved in Greek letters which 
appear to be of the earlier period. ‘The sarcophagus stood 
upon a high pedestal which, like a parotid, stood at one side 
of a flight of steps in front of a large mortuary chamber. 
The plan of this chamber, which is that of a triconchos, with 
its porch of four columns and broad, high parotids, will make 
an interesting publication in connection with the sarcophagus 
which formed a. part of its decoration. 

The finds in the tombs of the old necropolis were, without 
question, the most important yet made in our tomb excavations 
at Sardes. Several hundred pieces of pottery were found, 
including a large number of specimens of Lydian ware of the 
sixth century B.c. and earlier. These last were discovered in 
tombs that had been crushed in soon after they were made. 
Most of the pieces were in fragments, but a considerable num- 
ber are whole, and the collection presents great variety in 
shapes, clays, colors, and decorations. 

An ivory head of extremely archaic type was found, and a 
small number of masks and figurines of the archaic and later 
periods. Bronze mirrors, some of them with ivory handles, 
were numerous in the tombs, as usual, with other objects of 
the same material, such as a complete yard scale, vases, and 
dishes of various shapes. A number of gold necklaces of 
unusual beauty of detail were found, together with small gold 
ornaments, and rings, some with archaic seals cut in the gold, 
others with scarabs of carnelian cut with seal designs in the 
style which is now believed to have been of purely Lydian 
origin, and all in most perfect technique. Individual seals of 
conoid shapes, usually with gold or silver mountings, and hav- 
ing the characteristic devices, continued to come to light, and 
we may say that practically every one of them is a gem of the 
first quality, so far as technique is concerned; though they 
differ in elaborateness of detail as in interest of subject. The 
most interesting group of gold objects found this season, from 
the point of view of art history, was a set of placques and 
rosettes of repoussé work, all found in a single tomb and as 
part of one burial. There are six larger placques, each bearing 
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two sitting human-headed lions, with beards and wings, facing 
each other, and surmounted by a winged disc of Egyptian 
style, all framed in bands adorned with rosettes and crested 
with battlements very Assyrian in type. The nine smaller 
placques have no frames; each consists of a sphinx in a walk- 
ing pose. The placques have small holes for the rivets, by 
means of which they were affixed to a textile fabric or to 
leather. The rosettes are over forty in number, and are made 
like buttons with shanks at the back. The whole series is 
executed with the highest refinement of goldsmith’s work, 
which appears to even better advantage under a magnifying 
glass. 

To this brief résumé of the year’s finds should be added 
mention of a tunnel-vaulted tomb of the Christian period 
which was excavated out in the plain. This tomb was entered 
through a trap door in the roof, and had been rifled. The wall 
paintings, which were well preserved, present well-executed 
designs of peacocks and smaller birds, and flowers and baskets 
of fruit, in several brilliant colors. 

HowaArp Crossy BUTLER. 

Princeton UNIVERSITY. 
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A CYLIX IN THE STYLE OF BRYGUS 


THE city of Philadelphia contains a considerable number of 
classical antiquities. Some of these, acquired years ago, are 
still in private possession, others belong to educational institu- 
tions; but comparatively few of them are known to students 
of archaeology living at a distance, though several are of con- 
siderable archaeological interest. Such is the case with the 
vase here discussed. It is a cylix of severe red-figured style 
which once belonged to the Canino collection, and was probably 
found at Vulci. Later it passed into the possession of Mr. 
James Jackson Jarves of Florence, and then into the collection 
of Mr. Robert Coleman of Philadelphia. When this collection 
was sold in 1896, the vase was purchased by the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, where it is now exhibited. 

It is a medium-sized cylix, 23.5 cm. in diameter, and 9.5 cm. 
high, with a foot having a diameter of 9.8cm. On the interior 
(Fig. 1) is a nude youth of rather heavy build advancing to 
the right. In his right hand he carries a long, knotted stick, 
while over his left arm, which is extended, he carries a himat- 
ion with black border. The garment passes over his left arm 
and shoulder and flies out behind. He wears low shoes fastened 
by a thong, of a not uncommon type, but is otherwise nude. 
His head is turned so that the face is seen in full front. He 
has a good-natured smile, which is perhaps to be explained by 
his rather tipsy gait. The hair, as in all the heads on the vase, 
is drawn in little round bunches or curls on top of the head, 
and comes down over the forehead in short, straight lines. On 
the right arm, chest, and right leg the artist has indicated the 
muscles by means of diluted glaze. The drawing is good, and 
the whole figure full of life. 

A band of meander surrounds the design. It was begun by 
the artist just above the elbow of the figure, but his space was 
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not correctly estimated, so that the two ends do not quite meet. 
It is not a running pattern, but each rectangle stands by itself, 
one starting from the outer edge of the band and the next from 
the inner, and so on, alternating. The handles, as is often the 
case, are not in the same axis as the interior medallion. 

On the under side are two scenes of three figures each, repre- 
senting a «@pos or revel. On side A (Fig. 2) at the left isa 


Figure 1.—Cyiix PHILADELPHIA. INTERIOR. 


nude youth, with castanets in each hand, engaged in a violent 
dance. He is standing on his left leg, while his right is drawn 
up; his body is bent forward and his head turned back, while 
his open mouth shows that he is singing at the top of his voice. 
From his left wrist dangles a cv8nvn, or flute-case. The eye 
is narrow, but not quite shown in profile. The abdominal 
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muscles, as well as those of the legs and right arm, are indi- 
cated by diluted glaze. Behind him, stuck in the ground, is a 
knotted stick. 

In front of this youth is another, facing to the right. He 
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wears, thrown over both shoulders and hanging down behind, 
a himation with a border. In his left hand, pressed against 
his side, he holds a lyre of the type believed by some authorities 
to be the BdpBiros or Bapfitov,! which he is playing with a 
plectrum held in his right hand. With the extended fingers 
of his left hand he regulates the length of the strings, six in 
number, which the artist has represented by raised black lines, 
so that they are visible over the black background and across 
the opening in the sounding board of the instrument. He leans 
backward and his head is thrown back, while his open mouth 
shows that he is singing. Here the eye is very nearly correctly 
drawn. The artist has used diluted glaze to bring out details 
on the throat, legs, and arms. 

The third figure is also turned to the right, but is looking 
back at his two companions. He is nude, but has a himation 
hanging over his extended left arm and floating out behind. 
In his left hand he holds a seyphus; and in his right, which is 
drawn back, a knotted stick. He is dancing violently and 
singing at the same time. Here again the artist has tried to 
draw the eye in profile, and has again made use of diluted 
glaze to indicate the muscles of the body and right leg. 

On the heads of the figures are indications of fillets, probably 
originally put on in red paint which has now disappeared. 

On the other side B (Fig. 3) is another revel; or perhaps 
another part of the one just described, but the dancing is less 
violent. At the left is a nude youth, who leans far back as he 
dances. His body is turned to the right, but his face is seen 
in full front. His left arm is extended, and in his left hand he 
grasps his himation, part of which covers the arm and shoulder 
and flies out behind, while the rest falls below his hand. In 
his right hand he holds a knotted stick. The drawing of the 


1 Winckelmann, Gerhard, and others argued that this was the Bdpfiros or 
SdpBirov: first, because it is known from literary sources that the BdpScros was 
used to accompany drinking songs, and in scenes of revel depicted on vases an 
instrument of this shape is frequently found ; and second, because it was used 
in Lesbos, especially by Sappho, and upon a vase in Munich, Sappho and 
Alcaeus are depicted playing upon instruments of this shape. But in Theocritus, 
XVI, 45, the Bdpfiros is called rodvxopdos, an adjective more appropriate to the 
harp. Hence the correct name of a lyre of this type must be regarded as 
uncertain. 
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drapery over the left shoulder, the abdomen, the right elbow, 
and the tip of the stick has been slightly injured. 

In front of this youth is a bearded man, also nude. He, too, 
is turned to the right and has a himation with a border wrapped 
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about his left arm, and then carried over his left shoulder and 
down his back. He is bending forward as he dances, and in 
either hand holds a flute. The one in his left hand has four 
holes indicated on the side, which was the regular number in 
the left of a pair of double flutes. The eye is narrow and not 
correctly drawn. The muscles of the lower legs are added in 
diluted glaze, as is the hair upon the man’s chest. 

A break in the vase has unfortunately destroyed the greater 
part of the third figure, but the position of the legs shows that 
this, too, was a dancing figure who held the evry in his 
extended right hand. The restoration proposed by the Italian 
who completed the vase is probably approximately correct, 
although the himation is made too small, and there is no means 
of knowing whether or not the left hand held a seyphus. On 
the left leg the knee-cap and the leg muscles are added in 
diluted glaze. 

Below the figures is a black band 2 mm. wide, with a band 
in the natural color of the clay of equal width above and below 
it. There are no palmettes or other decorations beneath the 
handles. 

One is struck at once with the liveliness of these scenes, with 
the spirit which the artist puts into the individual figures. 
At the same time there is nothing careless in the work but, 
on the contrary, much delicacy is shown in the drawing; (as, 
for example, in the toes and fingers), which is not well shown in 
the reproductions. There are indications that the artist made 
several sketches with a dry point before he got the figures 
placed as he wished them. Such lines may be seen on the 
youth with the lyre in Figure 2 ; and on the legs and breast of 
the figure at the left, and on the legs of the figure at the right 
in Figure 3. The composition, the animation of the figures, 
and the vigor of the drawing point to an artist of ability, but 
unfortunately the vase is not signed. On the under side of 
the handles are four marks which may possibly once have been 
intended for the letters of a signature, but after the vase was 
tired became indistinguishable blotches. The single figure on 
the interior is clearly a reminiscence of the single running 
figures of the painters of the cycle of Epictetus, of Pamphaeus, 
Chachrylion, and the others; but the heads en face, and par- 
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ticularly the eyes in profile, show that the vase cannot date 
very far back in the fifth century. It can hardly be earlier 
than 470 B.c., perhaps not quite so early. 

The question now to be determined is whether this vase 
bears sufficient resemblance in style to any body of signed 
vases to permit its connection with a known master. The chief 
characteristic of the scenes on the under side, as has been 
pointed out, is the life which the painter has put into them. 
Both groups of revelers are singing and dancing with great 
spirit. Now liveliness of action is especially noticeable on the 
vases which bear the name of Brygus; and if this vase is 
examined with care, it will be seen that it has other peculiari- 
ties which are acknowledged to be characteristic of this master. 
It should, however, be remembered that the nine vases which 
bear the name of Brygus, as well as the handle in Boston, are 
all signed with rovéw, not ypddew, and it is possible that this 
may be the name of the potter and not of the artist. At the 
same time these vases were clearly all painted by the same man; 
and if it is granted that the signature was written by the 
painter, it may well be that by évoéncev he wished to indicate 
that he made the whole vase, including the painted decoration. 
At least we are justified in assuming such to be the case until 
the contrary is proved. 

Hartwig, in his book on the cylices of this period,! has noted 
thirty-eight peculiarities of the work of Brygus; and these 
have been examined in detail by Tonks,? who reduces the 
number to ten. The others he finds also on vases of other 
masters. As a facial characteristic he calls attention to the 
“intense expression due to the delicate nostril, and the droop- 
ing corners of the mouth.” These peculiarities are noticeable 
in the profiles of the cylix in Philadelphia. Difference in facial 
expression, figures with the body tilted backwards, or with the 


1 Meisterschalen, pp. 307 ff. 

2 Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, XIII, pp. 65-119. 
Cf. also Rayet et Collignon, Histoire de la céramique grecque, pp. 187 ff., especially 
pp. 194, 195, and 198; C. Robert in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, s.v. 
Brygos; F. B. Tarbell, ‘A Cantharus from the factory of Brygos,’ in The De- 
cennial Publications of the University of Chicago, pp. 4 ff. ; Furtwangler und 
Reichhold, Die griechische Vasenmalerei, Serie I, ‘Text, pp. 121 ff., 242; Serie II, 
pp. 21, 123 ff. 
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head thrown back, have elsewhere been pointed out as char- 
acteristics of Brygus; also the fact that the eye is sometimes 
drawn nearly in profile, and that hair is represented on the 
bodies of men in diluted glaze. All of these appear on the vase 
which we are discussing. Compare, for example, the faces in 
Figure 2; the positions of the second and third figures in the 
same group, and of the first and third in Figure 3; the eyes of 
the second and third figures in Figure 2; and the hair on the 
body of the bearded man. ‘Two of the heads are seen in full 
front, which is not common on vases of the severe red-figured 
period. Where they do occur they seem to have some special 
purpose... Here they add variety. On a cylix formerly in the 
Van Branteghem collection in Brussels and attributed by 
Hartwig? to Brygus, two bearded men are so drawn, one on 
the interior and the other on the outside of the vase. 

The type of lyre with the arms curving in at the top is found 
on the vases of several masters, including Brygus. It must 
have had seven strings, although the painter of our vase has 
given it but six. Ona cylix in Paris attributed to Brygus by 
Hartwig,’ it is twice represented with six strings. This is, 
however, a small indication, and of no great weight, because on 
a vase attributed to Hiere* we find it again with six strings. 
But more important than this is the subject. Scenes of revelry 
are extremely common on vases assigned to Brygus, appearing 
on one of the signed vases, and on twenty of the sixty-two 
unsigned vases attributed to him described by Tonks. 

If, therefore, we take into consideration the many points 
which the vase in Philadelphia has in common with those of 
Brygus, the subject, the animated scenes, and the various 
details which have been pointed out, we shall be justified in 
assigning it to his school, if not to his own hand. 

N. BATEs. 


NIVERSITY O NNSYLVANIA,. 
U RSIT F PENNSYLY 


1 See Deonna, R. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 233 ff. 
2 Op. cit. pp. 331 ff , figs. 44 a and 44 b. 

3 Op. cit. pls. XXXII and XXXIIL. 

* Hartwig, op. cit. p. 297, fig. 41 a. 
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WHO BUILT THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE? 


II 
THE FRIEZE 

BEFORE continuing the detailed examination of the sculp- 
tured decoration in its relation to the structure of the arch, 
which was barely begun in my first paper (A.J.A. XVI, 1912, 
3, pp. 368 ff.), I shall give a brief report of the work done on 
the arch during the intervening year. In October, 1912, I 
presented to the International Archaeological Congress in Rome 
my theory that the arch was built by Domitian, mutilated at his 
death, restored and used as a general arch of triumph until re- 
dedicated to Constantine. Thanks to the cordial and efficient 
codperation of Comm. Corrado Ricci, it was possible to pre- 
pare in the course of only four days special casts and photo- 
graphs for the Congress. But as they illustrated only the lower 
parts it seemed afterwards indispensable to test my theories by 
a close examination of every foot of the surface up to the top 
of the attic by means of scaffolds. Only by this searching 
study could the many puzzles be solved. Comm. Ricci granted 
his permission, and the Office for the Preservation of Monuments 
placed its corps of expert scaffold builders at my disposal for 
several weeks in April and May, 1913. A several-storied mov- 
able tower on wheels made it possible to return again and again 
to the same detail. Above it permanent platforms were built 
on the attic. No part of the surface was left unexamined or 
untouched. Even the thickness of the slabs was ascertained 
wherever there were cracks or holes allowing the insertion of 
a slender steel rod. Casts and photographs were taken of 
details that bore upon the problems under discussion. An 
experienced archaeological architect, G. Malgherini, took the 
measurements and profiles for a detailed series of architectural 
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drawings; finding, incidentally, that what had thus far been 
published was most inaccurate. An expert examination was 
begun of the marble used in various parts, in order to ascertain 
any differences in quarry and quality. Archaeologists and art 
critics were freely invited to take part in the examination and 
to test my theories and statements. 

The arch has, therefore, been for the first time studied with 
the care and closeness that it deserves. It was inevitable that 
new problems should arise in the course of this study, and yet, 
while I found occasion to modify some of my opinions and to 
make some reservations,! it has not brought any fundamental 
change in my views. I have gathered a greater wealth of de- 
tail to prove the pre-Constantinian origin, and even the pre- 
Constantinian date (third century) of that latest addition to 
the structure, the attic. The materials have been gathered for 
a special volume; what will be used in these articles is only 
the part that bears on the problems of structure and age. 

In regard to the contention in my previous article (p. 375), 
that it would have been against Roman law and custom to 
have built an arch to Constantine for victories in a civil war, 
the force of my argument was impaired by a printer’s error 
which made me say that Ammianus Marcellinus condemned 
Constantine for erecting arches in Gaul to commemorate in- 
ternecine victories. What I actually wrote, of course, was not 
Constantine, but Constantius, his son, and if the contemporary 
historian condemned Constantius for such an improper inno- 
vation, it is unthinkable that he should have done so with a 
new arch of Constantine of this very character before his eyes. 

In my previous article I examined only the two late medal- 
lions on the east and west ends. I shall now examine the 
frieze. 

The frieze is not continuous, as in the arch at Beneventum, 
but is in sections, as in the arch of Septimius Severus. Though 
it extends around the entire arch it has no unity either in 
height or style. There are six sections: one over each of the 


1T found no travertine core (p. 381); everything. within sight or touch is 
marble of various qualities up to the attic, where the structure is later and 
changes to brick and concrete. ‘This does not, however, exclude the possibility 
of the use of travertine in the mass of the masonry, but it cannot be proved. 
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minor arcades on each face and one across each end. Those 
on the east and west ends belong to a triumphal procession, 
with an emperor entering Rome, and they overlap around the 
four corners on to the main faces as far as the first pilasters. 
The two sections on the south face represent victories leading 
up to the triumph; those on the north face give the popular 
festivities in Rome after the triumphal entrance. The univer- 
sally accepted theory has been that all the parts of the frieze 
date from Constantine’s time. The two scenes on the south 
are interpreted as the Capture of Verona (or of Susa), on his 
way to Rome, and as the defeat of Maxentius at the Milvian 
bridge. The north scenes are then his proclamation to the 
people from the Rostra in the Roman Forum and his distribu- 
tion of the Congiarium after his triumphal entrance. 

A dissenting voice has been raised by Mr. Wace! in a very 
interesting paper. Largely on the basis of the substitution of 
a second imperial head for the first one in three out of the six 
reliefs and also of the fact that Constantine did not celebrate 
a triumph, he ascribes the four sections of the triumphal pro- 
cession, the Rostra proclamation and the Congiarium, to the 
next previous emperor who enjoyed a triumph; that is, to Dio- 
cletian. He leaves to Constantine only the two south scenes : 
the capture of Verona and the Battle of the Milvian bridge, 
because here he finds that there is no substitution of a second 
imperial head. He thinks that the four Diocletianic reliefs 
were removed from some triumphal monument of that emperor 
and finds substantiation of this in the breaks that run con- 
tinuously along the base line of the reliefs, detaching them 
from the structure of the arch. I do not know how much 
attention has been paid to Mr. Wace’s theory. I found my- 
self obliged to discard it as more than improbable. The same 
break which runs along the base line of the reliefs he thinks 
Diocletianic runs also along the base line of those he thinks 
Constantinian. In the Battle of the Milvian bridge, where he 
does not believe the emperor to have been present at all, there 
are not only remains of the emperor’s figure, but proofs of the 
substitution of a second imperial head; which, according to 


1A. J. B. Wace, ‘Studies in Roman Historical Reliefs’ in the Papers Brit. 
School at Rome, IV, p. 270 sqq. 
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Mr. Wace’s own theory, would be fatal to an ascription of this 
scene to Constantine. .This one fact is sufficient to make his 
theory untenable. It has also against it facts of style and 
technique. He grouped the Congiarium and Rostra scenes, 
which are of one style, with the Triumphal Processions which 
are of quite different technique ; whereas the two battle scenes, 
which he places by themselves, are undoubtedly by the same 
hands as the Triumph! Nor does it seem at all probable that 
Constantine should have allowed the mutilation of a monument 
built only ten or twelve years before in honor of Diocletian. 

We may then conclude: (1) that no part of the frieze came 
from a monument of Diocletian, and (2) that, since both the 
basal break and the mutilation of the emperor’s head are char- 
acteristic of all the reliefs on the main fronts, they must all 
have been treated in this way at the same time. 

What must be asked is this: Is the mutilation of the em- 
peror’s heads sufficient to exclude the Constantinian origin of 
all these frieze reliefs? Does the break along the base line 
show that they were brought from some other monument; or 
does it show, on the contrary, that they were carved in situ 
and that the decorative work underneath the break was added ? 
Does not the evident stylistic difference between the Congia- 
rium and Rostra scenes and the rest show that these two scenes 
belong to a different period and to another emperor than the 
triumphal and battle scenes? If all the scenes are pre-Con- 
stantinian and attributable to more than one emperor, does 
their technique afford any indication of their date ? 

These questions will be answered in the course of an exam- 
ination of each relief, beginning with the scenes preceding the 
triumph. 

I. SoutH Face. (a) Siege of Verona (Fig. 1). The 
effect of the base-line cut just under the feet and cutting away 
the base on which they rested, though far riskier, was but little 
more damaging than in the Battle of the Milvian bridge; 
which is remarkable, seeing that there were so many feet 
almost or entirely in the round. Only one figure lost its feet: 
the soldier advancing alone to the right under the city walls. 
The reason for his mutilation would seem to be that the block 
immediately beneath him took an upward curve instead of 
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following in a straight line par- 
allel with the left-hand and 
central cornice blocks. This in- 
volved a miscalculation, and the 
necessity of cutting away the feet 
of the only figure in the lower 
part of this block in order to 
secure, according to which theory 
one adopts, the insertion either 
of the frieze block or that of the 
spandrel block. It will be noted 
that an attempt was made to 
conceal the shortening of the 
legs by thinning them off in a 
very clumsy way. 

There are two details which 
bear on the question as to whether 
this section was inserted or was 
carved in situ: these details are 
the bow of the middle archer and 


Soutn Face; Srece or Verona. 


PO 


the lance of the soldier below 


him. This middle archer was 
carved on two slabs of the upper 
course. His left arm is extended 
so that it is mostly on the right- 
hand slab, holding the bow, of 
which the top remains against 
the frame. The right arm, hold- 
ing arrow and string, with its 
forearm in the round, was, with 
bow and arrow, partly on one 
and partly on the other slab. 
It would have been impossible to 
move these slabs after carving. 
The damage to these delicate 
details which we see at present 
was presumably done not in 
ancient but in mediaeval times. 
Still, as it might be argued that 
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it could have been done by transportation, it is lucky that the 
soldier below the archer, who is carved both on the upper 
and lower courses, is holding a lance whose delicate shaft is 
cut in the round against the upper slab and connects closely 
and perfectly with the continuation of the shaft on the lower 
slab. Here at least the perfect preservation of this detail 
in unrestored condition is enough to prove that the slabs were 
all carved in situ, and that the damage to the archer’s bow 
was not due to transportation. The head of the emperor, 
who stands to the left, with a flying Victory behind him, 
has not been treated as in the other cases to be studied. 
It is mutilated, but there was no provision for a substitution 
in ancient times of a second head. It is extremely difficult to 
decide what this difference means. Does it mean that this 
section does not belong to the same time and refer to the same 
emperor as the east and west sections? If the head was that 
of Constantine, must we not infer that the mutilation was acci- 
dental? But how can the accident theory seem plausible in 
the face of the fact that every other head in the composition 
is intact? It is easier to suppose that the head was made 
unrecognizable and that it was by mere carelessness that no 
second head was substituted. This supposition will be con- 
firmed by the examination of the emperor’s figure in the cor- 
responding scene of the Victory of the Milvian bridge, as the 
two scenes certainly belong to the same series. 

Of course this theory would exclude the title “Siege of 
Verona” as the subject of the relief. 

SoutH Face. (6) Battle of the Milvian Bridge C¥ig. 
2). This scene is more seriously damaged than any of the 
series, especially where the emperor stood. The photograph 
reproduced in Figure 3 was taken for the purpose of showing 
the line of cleavage along the base, which is continuous, and just 
as clearly as in the other cases posterior to the carving. The 
peculiar thing about the emperor in this scene is that he has 
totally disappeared and that “his place knows him no more.” 
He stood between the Virtus who advances to the right over 
the arch and the river god, and the winged Victory beyond, 
whose head is turned backward as she leads the emperor 
onward. Of the emperor himself who occupied the vacant 
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space between Virtus and Vic- 
tory, there remain only the two 
feet and the outline of some 
drapery against the background 
below the place where the knees 
were. Also, the fractures show 
where the outlines of the figure 
were. Especially conclusive is 
the cavity made where the head 
was, showing the intention, at 
least, of substituting a second 
head. It is curious that nobody 
appears to have noticed these 
facts. They either think, as 
Mr. Wace does, that the em- 
peror was not present or else 
they see him in one of the 
soldiers in front of Victory. 
That the emperor was actually 
represented and that his head 
was hammered away as in the 
Triumph, the Congiarium, and 
the Rostra scenes, completes 
the upsetting of Mr. Wace’s 
hypothesis. 

In both of these scenes, while 
the figures are heavy and 
clumsy, there is considerable 
action, energy, and some expres- 
sion. This is particularly true 
of the archers, of some of the 
horsemen, and of the Virtus. 
The marking of the pupils of 
the eyes is one of the technical 
points of difference between 
these reliefs and those of the 
north face, where the eyeballs 
are smooth, and there is no 
attempt, as here, at expression. 


Figure 2.—Arcu or Constantine; Soutn Face; Barrie or THE MILvIAN 
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A good argument against the supposition that these scenes 
might have been brought from another monument is that they 
are so composed as not to have fitted any position but one of 
exactly their present length. One can imagine all the other 
four sections of the frieze as longer or shorter without funda- 
mental disturbance, but the Milvian bridge scene in particular 
cannot be imagined as changed by addition or subtraction. It 
was designed for its present place, without a doubt. If it is 
pre-Constantinian, then the arch is also pre-Constantinian. I 


Figure 3.— Derait or Figure 2. 


keep on using the term “ Battle of the Milvian Bridge,” though 
if the scene is pre-Constantinian, some other battle at a river 
must be selected as the theme. 

Il. East Frieze. Triumphal Entrance of the Emperor, pre- 
ceded by the Army (Fig. 4). No continuous cornice frames 
the top; there is only a cornice strip under the medallion and 
connected with it. The cornice that serves as a base to the 
frieze is an important factor. Its lines, where they are pre- 
served, are straight; its curved surface is even and of good 
outline. This is in strong contrast to the corresponding cor- 
nices on the main faces, and shows an earlier date. The cornice 
is cut in the same blocks that form the lower half of the figures 
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of the frieze. It will be noticed 
that this argues in favor of the 
theory that this eastern section of 
the frieze was carved in situ. Two 
other arguments for the same 
theory are: that the frieze is cut 
in two normal courses of marble 
blocks, of the same average height 
as the rest of the building blocks 
of the arch; and that the figures 
are cut back instead of projecting 
in relief from the structural line. 
This latter argument I have 
already used as tending also to 
show that the frieze was not 
planned when the arch was built, 
as otherwise the blocks-on which 
it was to be carved would have 
been set in projection, according 
to the common custom. 

The next point is the head of 
the emperor, seated in the chariot 
to the extreme left. The head 
has disappeared ; not only that, 
but the hollow in the neck shows 
that the original head had in 
ancient times been replaced by a 
second imperial head. Now a 
technical comparison shows abso- 
lute identity of style between this 
section of the frieze and the already 
examined two sections on the south 
face —the Capture of Verona and 
the Battle of the Milvian bridge. 
It would follow from this elear 
substitution of a second imperial 
head that the original work could 
not be Constantinian, and if this 
is true of the eastern frieze with 


TRIUMPHAL ENTRANCE OF EMPEROR. 
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the emperor’s triumphal entrance, 
then it is also true of the scenes 
on the south face and the west end. 
These scenes, therefore, cannot be 
incidents in the life of Constantine, 
but must be incidents in the life of 
whatever preceding emperor was 
commemorated in this east frieze. 
Perhaps the details will give some 
hint as to who this emperor was: 
the presence of camels and mules, 
the type of captured or carried 
standards, the costumes. 

III. West Frieze. Triuwmphal 
Procession with Captives and Booty 
(Fig. 5). This face is in not nearly 
as good condition as the east face, 
apparently on account of the in- 
ternal staircase at this end, which 
seems to have led both in ancient 
times and in the late Renaissance 
to considerable reconstruction, re- 
modelling, and mutilation. This is 
shown in several ways: by the 
modern doorways, the irregular 
joints, the difference in the size, 
quality, and finish of certain blocks, 
such as those above the frieze on 
the right ; the rough openings cut 
to give air and light to the staircase. 
This remodelling involved the in- 
sertion of antique fragments, espe- 
cially a cornice block near the base 
of the staircase, which has been 
used as an argument for the Con- 
stantinian date of the arch, whereas 
it merely shows that the staircase 
was either built or remodelled at 
the time of the construction of the 
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attic, which was either under Constantine or in the latter half 
of the third century, if my theory is correct. 

The ancient remodelling would seem to have been done when 
the frieze was carved, and in this case would antedate Constan- 
tine. A strong indication is in the arrangement of the base, 
which is entirely different from that of the east frieze. The 
base cornice is carved on the top of the course below the frieze 
instead of in the lower course of the frieze itself. The narrow 
band along the top of the frieze, which existed in the east 
frieze but was started so far back as to be inconspicuous, is 
here kept forward. The reason for this, however, is evident. 
It is that on the east end the figures are smaller and in two 
rows, superposed in rough perspective, so that the listel must 
recede in order not to overshadow the upper rear row of fig- 
ures. This makes it the more noticeable that on the west 
frieze, where there is a single line of larger figures, the relief is 
much lower and the listel is flush with the face of the arch, 
that at the right end there is no listel at all. This is due to the 
fact that the two blocks in the course above this part of the 
frieze, which I have already noted as of a different finish (and 
which are probably of a finer-grained marble), are laid on a level 
below the rest of the course by four centimetres, just the width 
of this narrow band, so that in order to keep the figures of uni- 
form size at this end it was necessary to carry them up to the 
full height of the slab. 

At this point comes a significant observation. Two of the 
Roman legionaries in this section are carrying standards cap- 
tured from the enemy. One is surmounted by a nude male 
figure ; the other by a draped female figure. We might call 
them, for convenience, Heracles and Nike, as their type is 
classic. Now the heads of these delicate statuettes touch the lower 
edge of the structural block above the frieze. This bears conclu- 
sively on the question whether this frieze was carved in situ or 
was brought from some other monument and inserted in the 
masonry. Any architect will, I think, agree that if this block 
of the frieze had been already carved, it would have been im- 
possible to use it in building the arch and to superimpose the 
block above it without fracturing these figurines. The same 
applies in a lesser degree to the crests of the four soldiers’ hel- 
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mets. This would dispose of 
Mr. Wace’s theory that the 
frieze was brought here from 
a monument of Diocletian. 
Against this theory as applied 
to the other frieze at the east 
end is the fact that the frieze 
is there cut in the same block 
as the base cornice which is 


an integral part of the struc- 
ture and can hardly have been 
brought from elsewhere. 

IV. Norta Face. (a) The 
Emperor on the Rostra, ad- 
dressing the people (Fig. 6). 
The break along the base line, 
instead of being below the 
feet of the figures, as it is on 
the south face, cuts across 
their legs at the ankles or 
above them, both here and in 
the Congiarium scene. In 
the centre the line of the cut 
is on a higher level through 
the base of the Rostra, along 
the entire length of the cen- 
tral block of the cornice 
below. Why is this so? The 
most plausible explanation 
seems to be that this was 
done in order to allow of 
more width for this cornice 
block which otherwise would 
have been so slender as to be 
easily broken in the centre. 
This explanation carries with 
it the assumption that this 
cornice block was _ inserted 
after the carving of the frieze, 
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Ficure 6.—Arcu or Constantine; Nortu Face; Emperor on tue Rostra. 
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and if this block, then the rest of the cornice and the spandrel 
sculptures. In support of this is the evident fact that the 
surface of the Rostra is carefully finished except only the 
part of it represented on this cornice block, where the surface 
is quite rough and done at a different and later time. The 
same crudeness appears in the handling of the upper part 
of the other two cornice blocks on which the figures of the 
frieze stand. The feet of the figures, below the break, 
are not the original feet; that is so clear as not to require 
argument. Nota single foot is carefully finished, in the style 
of the rest of the figure. In some cases, especially on the 
extreme right, there is not even an attempt made to fashion 
any feet below the break. In fact the fracture in some cases 
is so far above the base of the ankle that to carve new feet 
would have meant attaching them almost to the base of the 
calf of the leg. About 15 per cent of the lower leg was cut away. 
In so far as the frieze itself is concerned, and its connection 
with the cornice, the balance of evidence is in favor of its 
carving in situ and its mutilation when the spandrel decoration 
was added. This question will be more fully studied in con- 
nection with the spandrels. 

The head of the emperor, who stands in the centre, was 
hammered off, and both background and neck hollowed out to 
receive a second head, now lost, if we assume that it was ever 
actually put in place. 

North Facet. (6) The Imperial Congiarium (Fig. 7). The 
emperor, seated on a throne and surrounded by his court, is 
acclaimed by the populace, while the routine work of handing 
out the gifts is carried on in four offices on either side. The 
break runs across the base in a perfectly straight line. It is 
even more evident here than in the preceding scene that the 
lower part of the figures has been cut away. I had a special 
photograph (Fig. 8) taken with a slight downward tilt in order 
to show that all the figures lost their ankles or even more, and 
that only in a few cases was any attempt made to replace the 
lost feet, even in the crudest way. The injury to the legs in 
some cases included a break higher than necessary. The tech- 
nique is the same as in the previous relief. There is no ex- 
pression; the attempt at action is like the attitudinizing of 
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puppets in a punch and Judy 
show. The treatment of hair 
and eyes differs entirely from 
that of the south face. The art 
is far poorer; one would be 
tempted, stylistically, to call it 
post-Constantinian. 

The head of the emperor has 
disappeared. As in the previous 
relief there have been two suc- 
cessive heads, the head last lost 
having been set in the cavities 
of neck and background which 
had been hammered out to a 
considerable depth. 

The same relation to the span- 
drels and cornice obtains here as 
in the previous case. 

Just a word about an insignifi-. 
cant part of the frieze, which 
seems always to have been passed 
over without remark, though it 
has an interesting bearing on 
the whole question: I mean the 
returns of the triumphal proces- 
sion around the four corners of 
the main faces up to the pilasters. 
There is but little room, only for 
a horseman, a horseman and a 
footman, or a couple of foot 
soldiers; yet these short reliefs 
may help toward certain con- 
clusions. They are cut in the 
same marble blocks as the begin- 
ning and end figures of the main 
line of triumphal procession, so 
they favor the theory that the 
processional scenes were carved 
in situ. Their base line is on the 
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same level as that of the big frieze of the north and south 
faces, but their upper line is on a considerably higher level, 
which, if continued along these faces, would have intersected 
the base of the medallion frames. 

There is another suggestion. Had the designer of the arch 
planned to carve a frieze at this point when the arch was built, 
he would certainly have made the two courses in which it was 
to be carved of exactly the same height, so that the figures 
would correspond in size at all points. As we see, this was not 
done. The top of the second course over the minor arcades is 


Figure 8.— or Figure 7. 


on a lower level than that of the corresponding course beyond 
the framing pilasters near the corners, so that any one running 
his eye along the main face, can see at a glance that the cavalry 
and infantry in the returns at the corners, and belonging to the 
Triumph, reach a higher level. This is another argument 
against the theory that the frieze was cut when the arch was 
built, to supplement the projection argument, and favors the 
pre-Constantinian date for the structure. 

If one takes the trouble to analyze the grouping of the three 
decorative elements above each minor arcade, —spandrels, 
frieze, and medallions, — what is the impression one receives ? 
Is it not that the designer was hampered and cramped in some 
way? If he could have set the medallions at any point in the 
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structure, why did he set them so low that he was obliged to 
flatten the circle of their base most ungracefully in order to 
make room for the frieze? And if he was free to set the 
frieze where he chose, why did he crowd it down on the arch- 
way so closely as not to give himself the room to run the 
cornice on an even line back of the keystone? The arch of 
Severus shows the normal distance between archivolts and 
cornice. Once it is admitted that the medallions had been in 
place long before the carving of the frieze and spandrels, the 
puzzle explains itself. 

What seem to be the results of this study of the six sections 
of frieze ? 

In five sections the emperor is present. In each case his 
head is mutilated; in one of these cases it was made unrecog- 
nizable and in the other four another imperial head was substi- 
tuted. As the only remaining section is part of the triumphal 
procession and is in the same style, it cannot be separated from 
the rest. Therefore, whatever this mutilation of the emperor 
entails is entailed for all six sections. 

What is this consequence? Unless we suppose the arch to 
have been mutilated in favor of some emperor subsequent to 
Constantine, which seems unlikely, the consequence is the 
following dilemma. Either the entire frieze was brought from 
other monuments, dedicated to other emperors, whose heads 


1 Did Constantius mutilate his father’s arch ? 

For the sake of argument, and in order to exhaust every possible hypothesis, 
I would offer the suggestion, merely as a suggestion to be taken into considera- 
tion, that when the Emperor Constantius entered Rome in triumph in April, 
357, he may have been guilty of mutilating his father’s arch, and in some cases 
have substituted his own portrait for that of his father. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus describes quite cynically this absurd travesty of the older triumphs, and 
possibly the emperor distributed a Congiarium and assembled the people in 
the Forum for a remission of taxes, after having entered in triumphal proces- 
sion with imaginary captives and counterfeit booty. If it should be admitted 
that in order to commemorate this event certain scenes on the arch were made 
to apply to Constantius, then it would still be possible to connect Constantine 
with the ‘‘Siege of Verona’ and the “‘ Battle of the Milvian bridge’ because 
the mutilated emperor in these scenes might then be Constantine. 

Constantius remained only a month in Rome, however, leaving in May, and 
in view of his absolute indifference to the city both before and after this visit, 
and his unpopularity there, it seems hardly worth while to consider this sugges- 
tion at all seriously. 
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were removed or mutilated so as to use Constantine’s head in 
their place; or else the frieze was carved in situ and the same 


process was employed. 

The examination has shown that of these two alternatives 
the latter should be adopted because of proofs given in more 
than one relief that transportation of the finished reliefs with- 
out fracturing details that are still intact would have been 
impossible, and these proofs are supported by the improbability 
of securing from the spoils of other monuments appropriate 
scenes that would exactly fit the length of the places to be 
decorated, aswell as by other minor arguments that need not 
be repeated. 

If the entire frieze, then, was carved in situ, it was carved 
in pre-Constantinian times, as is proved by the mutilation and 
substitution of the imperial heads. Was it all carved at the 
same time? Were the original imperial heads all of the same 
predecessor of Constantine? We have found that a well- 
defined difference in style and technique separates the frieze 
into two groups. In one group are the battle-scenes on the 
south face, the two short ends, and the returns around the 
ends with the triumphal procession. In the second group are 
the Rostra and Congiarium scenes on the north face. The 
two groups, having been carved at quite different times, pre- 
sumably refer to two different emperors, both of whose por- 
traits were destroyed to be replaced by heads of Constantine. 

It would be idle to speculate at present as to the identity of 
these two predecessors of Constantine, except that on stylistic 
grounds they can hardly antedate the middle of the third cen- 
tury. The important and fundamental fact is that the frieze, 
if these premises are correct, proves the existence of the arch 


before Constantine. 
A. L. FROTHINGHAM. 
Princeton, September, 1913. 
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CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA TO INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM THE CYRENAICA 


(A.J.A. XVI, 1913, pp. 157-200) 


Pp. 161, 162. Instead of “6é is probably a mistake for 
read is for being weakened to e; cf. Schwyzer- 
Meisterhans, Gram. d. att. Ins., p. 44, 15.” 

P.161. When I wrote that 7Aexdrn is a mistake for 
I meant to say that the latter is the regular form. It is a case 
of phonetic weakening from a to ¢ after A, or of vowel dissimila- 
tion, as I have said, p. 171. The same form occurs in Dieterich, 
Untersuchungen, p. 9 (cf. Mayser, op cit. p. 58, 1). 

P. 162, No. 11,1. 10. tis is perhaps not used for rod, but 
rather, as Professor Schwyzer writes me, may be correct, and 
contrasted with méovos in the next line. éxedvyyns, then, would 
be an awkward repetition of 

P. 166, No. 23. Nevocé& is not a new name, but the same 
as Neooo’s (cf. Neorré& in Pape, 8.v., and veooods). 

P. 168, 1. 6. Mupraccos is the correct Cyrenaic form, the o 
appearing in this word also in Ap. Rhod. II, 505. For Mup- 
rovea read Mupra@oca, and to references to Malten, Kyrene, 
pp. 205 ff., add pp. 56 ff. 

P. 170, No. 35,1. 6. Read érav for érwyv, and in ll. 9, 10 
Professor Freiherr Hiller von Guaertringen has suggested to 
me that we read (= for The use 
of v for o¢ occurs on p. 196, and is very common (cf. refs. 
there). But A certainly occurs on the stone. It is, however, 
probably a mistake for A, since Ao/eGiov makes better sense. 
A stonecutter who could write aides for raidas éye- 
vapnv could easily carve A for A. 

P. 171. Perhaps zraiées is not a mistake for zaidas, but the 
well-known use of the nominative for the accusative; and 
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dvcGov, if correct, may be the regular Doric form (cf. ios, 
Giacos, etc. ). 

P. 177, No. 45, for such names as Antonianus, cf. Thieling, 
Der Hellenismus in Kleinafrika, pp. 79 f., p. 146. 

P. 178, No. 48. Read KupBacias for KupBacras, as in text 
above. 

P. 179, No. 50. Read ’Apiotoréres. 

P. 185. Professor Joseph Keil kindly writes that I should 
have transliterated No. 77. It reads: 


xaip jere [a Jap(o)dira 


Cf. C.I.G. 6265, 6745, ete. The thought often occurs in 
Latin, non fui, non sum, non curo. 

P. 189, No. 104, ll. 1, 2. Hiller von Gaertringen points 
out that I should have restored Oeouayotvrwy (a word which 
Theophanes uses of the iconoclastic emperers of Byzantium) 
rather than In 1. 3 read for éEariyor, 
and yevea for yeved. For Jews in Africa, cf. Bouchier, Life 


and Letters in Roman Africa, pp. 92 ff. 

P. 197. To references for ovdeis a0avatos add Littmann, 
Magie, Stuart, Gr. and Lat. Ins. in Syria (Exp. 1904-05, Div. 
III), A, 2, 1910, Nos. 29, 32, 104; A, 3, 1913, Nos. 281, 282, 
3874; and Revue Epigraphique, I, 1913, p. 152. 

Davip M. Rosrnson. 

Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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A NEW INSCRIPTION FROM THE ACROPOLIS AT 
ATHENS! 


THIs inscription is recorded on a block of Pentelic marble. 
At the top stood originally a group in low relief which prob- 
ably represented the goddess Athena crowning Nicon of Abydus 
in whose honor the decree was passed. Almost the entire upper 
part of this relief is broken away, but enough remains to indi- 
cate that the workmanship was of no mean order. On the 
right the feet of Nicon, turned towards Athena, and in the 
centre one foot and traces of the drapery of the goddess still 
remain. On the extreme left behind the goddess the space was 
probably filled by her shield. In its present condition the 
stone is 0.41 m. high, 0.365 m. wide at the bottom, tapering to 
0.355 m. wide at the top, and 0.08 m. thick. The letters are 
carefully cut, 0.007 m. high, spaced 0.014 m. apart and ar- 
ranged ororynddv. Each line has twenty-six letters except line 
9, which has only twenty-five. The stone was found on the 
Acropolis in a mediaeval wall, northeast of the Propylaea 
(wall marked 5 in plate 1, Cavvadias und Kawerau, Die Aus- 
grabung der Akropolis). 

A photograph (Fig. 1), the text printed in capitals, and the 
text with restorations are given here in succession. 


1] wish to express my great obligations to Mr. B. H. Hill, Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. This inscription is now 
published in J.G. Il, i. as number 493. J.G. II, 194 is correctly published in 
the new edition and may be found under number 398. I regret that Kirchner’s 
new edition of the 7.G. II and III came into my possession too late to allow 
me to make my references to inscriptions in accord with the new numbering 
throughout this article. 
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Figure 1.—Decrer 1x Honor or Nicon oF Apypws. 
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TEXT WITH RESTORATIONS 


[@e]o[¢] 
"Emi Aewortparov dpxovros ézi 
s Aiavrides dwdexarns mpuvtave- 
tas Avodavros 
Pyyovows €ypayparevev* Txipo- 
5 hoptdvos Sexara torépa tpit- 
Kal €ixoorel THS mpvTaveias * 
éxxAnoia Kupia* Tav mpoddpwv 
AckiuBporos 
ov Tlataveds ovpmpdedpor. 
10 tH KaddAtas Avoip- 
axou “Eppevos elrev* Nixw- 
v “ABvdnvis éx Tod xpovov 
evvovs ov to 
t "A@nvaiwy rovs adixvoupév- 
15 ovs “AOnvaiwy eis “ABvdov idia 
t mparrwv dyabov o te divarat 
tp THs moAEws Kai Tov 
v TOU mporépov THs vavpay- 
20 tas THY 
piv Nixwv[a Nixo(?)] 
otpatov “ABvdnvev dp[eris evexa 
25 xai eivoias «ils tov 


v [xai orepavaca airo- | 


v xpvow[i xara vopov | 


orws dmavres Gre 6 
[uos 6 “AOnvaiwy drodidwow xdpt- 
30 ras dfias trav | 
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L. 1. Leostratus was archon in 3803/2 B.c. Of this year there 
are several decrees preserved, and one of these, 7. G. II, 262, 
was passed on the same day as this. There is, however, a 
marked difference in workmanship in the two stones. The 
other is cut on Hymettus marble in letters of very inferior 
style. The strokes are irregular and carelessly joined, and it 
is clear that the official who gave out the contract for these in- 
scriptions did not employ the same stonecutter for both stones. 

L. 3. The father of the secretary, Dionysodorus of Phegae, 
is well known as a prominent citizen of Athens. In an inven- 
tory of the treasures of Hera at Samos he is cupmpoedpos for 
the year 346/5 (Michel, Recueil d’ Inscriptions Greeques, No. 832) 
and he is recorded in a list of diaitetai at Athens in 325 B.c. 
(I. @. Il, 948, Col. 1, line 21). It is to be noted that the tribe 
of the secretary for 303 2 B.c. is Erechtheis and not Demetrias, 
as we should have expected if the official order were followed. 
The probable explanation is found in the political disturbances 
of this period. In 304 B.c. Demetrius, at the command of 
his father, abandoned the siege of Rhodes to come to the rescue 
of Athens, which was hard pressed by Cassander. It was doubt- 
less to commemorate his victorious entry that the secretary- 
ship in 304/3 was given to the tribe Antigonis. But when the 
elections were held in the following year, Demetrius was absent 
in the Peloponnese, and for a time the democratic party under 
Demochares gained control of affairs at home. They so 
managed the elections that the tribe Demetrias, next in the 
official order, was passed over, and the secretaryship given to 
-the following tribe, Erechtheis. But the oligarchical party 
was soon reinstated by the return of Demetrius, and Demochares 
was driven into exile. The new government, however, did not 
see fit to change the elections, and the secretaryship was allowed 
to remain in the hands of Diophantus. (Ferguson, The Priests 
of Asclepius, pp. 3 and 141 ff.) 

L. 8. From this inscription we are able to restore the 
father’s name and deme of the proedros in I. G. II, 262. An 
Arcesilas of Paiania is recorded in a catalogue of epimeletai 
about the end of the third century (J. @. II, 952, 1. 23), and he 
is probably a descendant of this Arcesilas. 

L. 10. Callias, son of Lysimachus of Hermeius, is already 
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known from J. G@. II, 5, 314 e, where he is recorded as the mover 
of a decree relating to the performance of the sacred rites in 
honor of Aphrodite Pandemus (cf. B.C.H. XXVII, p. 50). 

L. 11. Nicon of Abydus is not otherwise known. He was 
probably a proxenus of Athens. The hatred of these two 
states in the early part of the century was such as to become 
proverbial (Dem. XXIII, 206, ). 
When this decree was passed, however, they were both under 
the control of Demetrius. What their relations were when 
the sea fight took place is uncertain. Abydus may have joined 
Athens in the struggle for liberty which followed the death of 
Alexander. If so, her efforts were fruitless, and she remained 
in the possession of his generals until the close of the century. 

L. 18. The “later war” implied in the phrase mpdétepos 
must be the recent terpaerns referred to by 
Ps. Plutarch (Lives of the Ten Orators, p. 1037 (Didot); 
Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gr. I1, 445 ff.) who quotes a decree in re- 
gard to the conferring of honors upon Demochares of Leuconoe 
as follows: “Apyov IIv@dparos, Adyns Anuoxydpous Aevxovoeis 
aitei Swpeav tHv Bovrnv Tov Shpov tov Anuoydpea 
Adyntos Aeveovoei eixova év ayopa . . . evepyeTnKdre Tov 
trade: Kai ypadovtt Kai oixodo- 
Teyav Kal TapacKevny Kai Bedaov Kai pnyavnudtov 
Kal éri TOU TeTpaeTOVs Kal 
eipnvnv Kai avoyas Kal cuppayiay Trpds TOs Bowwrovs. 
av? av é&érecev Tov djpov. This “four 
years war”! has been dated by Schubert ( Hermes, X, pp. 111 ff.) 
in 307-304 B.c. It was carried on by Athens against Cassander 
after the admission of Demetrius Poliorcetes within the city in 
307/6, and continued during the absence of the latter in 
Rhodes, apparently with little or no help from him, until he 
returned in 304 B.c. and compelled Cassander to raise the 
siege. This ended the war so far as Athens was concerned, 
and as our inscription is dated shortly after its close we must 
place the wpérepos modeuos before 307 B.c. Moreover, we know 
that in 311 B.c. peace was concluded between the warring 


1 Cf. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III, 2, pp. 374 ff.; Niese, Griechische und Makedo- 
nische Staaten, I, p. 333; Ferguson, Klio, V, p. 174; Hellenistic Athens, 
pp. 112 ff. 
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generals Cassander, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Antigonus, by 
which the kingdom of Alexander was divided amongst them 
and freedom proclaimed to all the Greek states (Diodorus, XIX, 
105). The latter part of the agreement was never carried 
out, but there was no violation of the truce, except for an 
occasional outbreak, until the seizure of Athens by Antigonus 
and Demetrius in 307 B.c. In this interval Athens could not 
be said to be at war, and accordingly we must refer the mpore- 
pos méXeuos to some period between the death of Alexander in 
323 B.c. and the peace of 311 B.c. One other reference to 
the mpdérepos moAeuos is found in II, 418 (dated ca. 3021 
by Wilhelm, @étt. Gelehrt. Anz. 1903, p. 793). In this decree 
Euxenides of Phaselis, a metic at Athens, is praised because he 
furnished twelve marines év T@ TH TpdTepor at his own 
expense, and voluntarily. 

Two decrees passed in the year 302/1 B.c. describe naval 
engagements in the ‘EAAnm«ds wédAewos which are to be referred 
to the so-called “ Lamian war” (J.G@. II, 270 (3802/1), II, 271. 
Cf. also I. @. II, 5, 231 b (8318/7), II, 5, 270; Dittenberger, 
S.I.G. 1, 163; Wilhelm, Beitrdge zur griechischen Inschriften- 
kunde, p. 59; Plut. Phocion, 23). In this Hellenic war Dio- 
dorus (XVIII, 15) informs us that there were at least two 
engagements by sea, but gives no indication as to locality ex- 
cept in a statement which is either hopelessly corrupt in the 
manuscript or inexplicable with our present geographical know]- 
edge. He writes as follows: obros dé (Clitus) vavyaynoas pos 
*"Heriwva? tov ’"A@nvalwv vavapyov évienoe vavyayias, 
cuxvas Tov veav Trepi Tas Kadovpevas ’Eyiva- 
das vycouvs. The situation of these Echinadae Islands is un- 
known. Certainly they are not those near the coast of Acar- 
nania,® for it is highly improbable that the Athenians retreated 
thither after any of their defeats, and that the Athenian and 
Macedonian fleets should meet there in a contest for the su- 
premacy of the seas is manifestly impossible. (On this passage 


1 More likely earlier than 302, for in that year the Greeks called the struggle 
for independence the Hellenic war (/.G@. II, 270, 271; cf. II, 5, 231 b, line 44). 

2 The text of Diodorus should be emended here and we should read Everiwva. 
Cf. Il, 270. 

8 Strabo, X, Ch. 458. 
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cf. Niese, Griechische und Makedonische Staaten, I, p. 207; 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III, 1, p. 76. The former believes that the 
Echinadae Islands should be placed in the Malic Gulf near the 
town of Echinus, while the latter attempts no explanation, be- 
lieving the passage to be hopelessly corrupt.!) It is certain 
that one of these two battles was fought near Amorgus (Jacoby, 
Marmor Parium, p. 21, ll. 9-10; Plutarch, Demet. 11; ef. 
Beloch, op. cit. III, 1, pp. 756-76), and this was undoubtedly the 
decisive engagement, since the Parian marble chronicles it 
alone. 

The naval battle mentioned in the new inscription was evi- 
dently fought in the Hellespont, probably in the vicinity of 
Abydus. The Athenians were completely defeated and with- 
drew without attempting the rescue of their shipwrecked com- 
rades. There is no record of such a battle in the annals of 
Athenian history, but if we identify the wpdrepos moéXeuos with 
the ‘EAAnuKds méAeuos, we may assume that the naval en- 
gagement in the Hellespont is the first of the two recorded 
by Diodorus. There is another alternative. Thé Athenians 
may have been allies of Polyperchon in the naval battle near 
Chalcedon in 318 B.c., where his admiral Clitus was totally 
defeated (Diod. XVIII, 72; Polyaenus, IV, 6, 8). The 
chief difficulty with this lies in the fact that the battle was far 
distant from Abydus, and we have no evidence that Athenians 
took part as allies of Polyperchon. The evidence of J.@. II, 
413 is also against this theory; for this decree was undoubt- 
edly passed ca. 303/2 B.c., when Demetrius Poliorcetes was 
still in control at Athens. Any one who had rendered aid to 
Polyperchon—a bitter enemy of Demetrius—could not be 
given a public vote of thanks at this time. We must therefore 
identify the mporepos méXeuos with the Hellenic or Lamian war 
which was undertaken by Athens after the death of Alexander 
for the freedom of Greece. That this identification is correct 
is conclusively proved by Z.@. II, 194, of which lines 3 ff. are 
thus restored by the editors of the Corpus: 


3. dv Kai 
4. id|ia rots — — 


1 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 18, note 1. 
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— — — —Jal[s] «is ‘Aoi[av xii rots orp- 
artev jouevots “AOnval iwv 

i payn|s tis év “EAAn[orovrw yevop- 

évys &[€]o[woe xai Avtpwo- 

dpevo|s Kai aitios éyev- 


ero T]od 


The editors explain line 7 as a reference to the battle be- 
tween the Greeks and the Persians at the Granicus in 334 B.c. 
But the Granicus is not the Hellespont, nor sufficiently near it 
to be called by that name. Moreover, in this battle there could 
be no possible occasion to ransom Athenian citizens who were 
fighting on the side of Alexander. This restoration and expla- 
nation must be rejected and the following is offered in its place : 


3. [8uare]Ac xpyomols dv Kai 
kai idjia tots xvovpévors 
nvaiw |v eis tiv xai Trois orp- 
arev jouevots “AOnvaliwv’ ris vav- 
paxia |s THs ‘EAAn|[ yevop- 
évys Kai épod- 
w Kai aitios éy- 


From this itis seen that the phrase [ris 5é vavpayéas] exactly 
fills the gap in lines 6-7. In line 5 the sixth letter is certainly 
Nu, and the traces of the fifth letter show that it is not the 
slanting bar of an Alpha but of a carelessly cut Omega. In 
line 8 the tota adscriptum must be written, as is shown by 
the reading in line 21 of the new inscription, and moreover no 
example of its omission in the aorist active of o@f@ is known in 
Attie inscriptions (Meisterhans, Grammatik der Attischen In- 
schriften, p. 181). 

The date of I.G@. II, 194 can be determined because of a 
striking resemblance in,the forms of the letters to J. @. II, 229, 
especially in 0, O, and Q, which have certain peculiar irregu- 
larities common to both. The length of the line, spacing and 
size of letters are the same in each. Because of the mention of 
the avaypadevs in the latter it is to be dated in 322-319 B.c., 
and the engagement in the Hellespont must be assigned to the 
Hellenic war. There can be no doubt that the sea battle 
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recorded in J.G. II, 194 is identical with that in which Nicon 
of Abydus rendered timely aid. The wpdtepos méXepos is thus 
placed before 319 B.c., and the last doubt of its identity with 
the “EAAnuKds is removed.! 

The new inscription gives us a valuable clew to the strategy 
of the Hellenic war. ‘There is now no doubt that the first of 
the two naval battles recorded by Diodorus was fought in the 
Hellespont with disastrous results to the Athenian fleet. The 
exact date cannot be determined, but apparently it was after 
the fighting at Lamia (cf. Jacoby, Marmor Parium, p. 21, ll. 
9-10) and before the battle off Amorgus, which happened in 
the archonship of Cephisodorus (323/2). In the struggle for 
independence the most important consideration for Athens was 
the command of the sea. Then she could easily prevent the re- 
turn of Macedonian troops to the aid of the small force left in 
Macedon by Alexander. No less important was the control of 
the grain route through the Hellespont, for Athens was at all 
times dependent for her grain supplies on this route from the 
Black Sea. At the beginning of this war, the Athenians appar- 
ently failed to realize the value of the supremacy of the sea at 
first, but gave all their attention to the land force, and this 
strategic error was probably the occasion for Diodorus’ remark 
that they failed to act with sufficient foresight in the war 
(XVIII, 10). First of all Leosthenes was sent northward 
with a considerable force. The Macedonian troops under 
Antipater were met south of Lamia and defeated. They 
took refuge in the strong fortifications of Lamia, where 
Leosthenes was killed in one of the repeated attempts of 
the Athenians to storm the walls (Diod. XVIII, 13). Even 
after the first success on land, there is no record of any 
attempt to close the way for troops from Asia, for Leonnatus 
crossed over with a considerable force and, taking over some 
troops still remaining in Macedon, advanced to the relief of 
Lamia. The Greek army, which now consisted largely of 
Athenians and Thessalian cavalry, met him before he could 

1 This was called the ‘* Hellenic * war until the régime of Demetrius of Phale- 
rum. During his rule no mention is made of the war by any name in the inscrip- 
tions. It was known as the ‘‘ Former ”’ war in 303/2, but after the departure of 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, the Athenians resumed the old designation. Cf. 1.4. 
II, 5, 231 b (318/7), II, 270, 271, II, 5, 270, II, 415. 
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unite with Antipater, and inflicted a severe defeat. Leonnatus 
himself was killed. On the following day Antipater marched 
out from Lamia, and taking over the command of the defeated 
army withdrew by routes inaccessible to cavalry, thus making 
good his escape (Diod. XVIII, 14). Apparently, if we can 
trust the account of Diodorus (XVIII, 15), it was only at this 
time that the Athenians realized the necessity of gaining com- 
mand of the sea and preventing the passage of more troops 
from the Asiatic side. They equipped a fleet of 170 vessels 
which they sent to the Hellespont under the command of Eve- 
tion. Here they were met by the Macedonian fleet of 240 
ships under Clitus, and joined battle in the Hellespont near 
Abydus, where it is probable that the Macedonian fleet had 
made their headquarters. We learn from the new inscription 
that the Athenians were so completely defeated that they fled 
without attempting to rescue the shipwrecked. This kindly 
service was performed in part by Nicon, who was probably an 
Athenian prozenus, and by some citizen of an unknown Asiatic 
city (1. G4. II, 194), possibly also of Abydus.1. The Athenian 
fleet then retired to the Peiraeus, as we infer from J. G. II, 270 
which reads as follows: «ai rod “EAAnuKod eis Tas 
vais [tas] wet’ Eve[ ri ]wvos éxrrdevodaas eis te }- 
ac. Karas Kal av bras] av éxrrevow- 
ow, kal wadwv THs vavpay[ias Kata] THY 
«Tr. Here the damaged ships were repaired and reinforcements 
probably added. They were sent out a second time and met 
the enemy off Amorgus, where they suffered the final and crush- 
ing defeat which practically ended the naval history of Athens, 
for after this date the Athenians made no further attempt to gain 
the supremacy of the seas. It is now possible to make another 
conjecture as to the location of the Echinadae Islands. There 
is no such group of islands near Abydus, but there is a group 
of tiny islands lying between Amorgus and Naxos which might 
very well be known by this name, and in their vicinity the 
second naval battle was probably fought.? 
The importance of the sea fight in the Hellespont cannot be 
1 It is possible that J.G@. II, 5, 273d and 512 c in honor of citizens of Abydus 


refer to services in connection with this battle. 
2 Cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 16 ff. 
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overestimated. It was late in the war — probably after Leon- 
natus had already crossed into Europe with his troops — that 
the Athenians realized the necessity of closing this important 
means of communication with the Asiatic forces which could 
so readily be drawn upon to reinforce the garrisons at home. 
If they had succeeded in closing the Hellespont for the passage 
of future reinforcements, the history of the Hellenic war might 
have been far different. As it was, the death of their best 
general, Leosthenes, at Lamia, and their overwhelming defeat 
at sea proved the turning point of the Athenian fortunes. In 
a very short time Antipater was able to add to his own army, 
for Craterus now crossed over from Asia with 10,000 infantry, 
1,000 Persian bowmen, and 1,500 cavalry. In the battle which 
followed, the Greeks were defeated, and all but the Athenians 
and Aetolians sent heralds asking for peace. This was granted 
them, and then Antipater proceeded immediately against the 
Athenians, who were now without allies and in narrow straits. 
Demades with Phocion and others were sent out as ambassa- 
dors. Peace was concluded on condition that the Athenians 
should submit themselves to Antipater. These terms were 
accepted, and the Greek struggle for independence was over 
(Diod. XVIII, 16-18). 

The long delay of fully twenty years before the Athenian 
state recognized the services of Nicon is largely due to the 
politics of the period. Apparently the matter had not been 
btought up in the interval between the battle in 322 B.c. and 
the date of the beginning of Macedonian control, in 319. 
After this time it was of course impossible for the state to 
honor publicly the man who had rendered services to those 
who had fought against their present rulers. The first oppor- 
tunity came in 307 B.c., with the advent of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, but the “ Four Years’ War” which followed immediately 
prevented any action until Athens was once more at peace and 
under democratic government, in 303/2 B.c. Then the Athe- 
nians recalled their longstanding obligations to Nicon, and 
paid them. 

L. 21. This, with the example restored in J. @. II, 194, is 
the only example of the aorist of o@f@ or its compounds in in- 
scriptions of the fourth century. It is worthy of note that 
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iota adscriptum is found in the aorist as well as the present 
tense (cf. Meisterhans, op. cit. p. 181, 3). 

L. 23. The name of Nicon’s father is restored with much 
hesitation, as there is considerable doubt whether the mark on 
the stone is the trace of a Nu, or only a simple fracture in the 
surface of the stone. If Nicostratus be restored, we have an 
analogy in the case of Athenian families which show a decided 
tendency to retain variant forms of the same name from gener- 
ation to generation, as Nicias, Niceratus, Nicon or Nicogenes 
(cf. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, s.v.). 

L. 27. If the stoichedon arrangement is preserved, we must 
restore a7ré - in this line, as the phrase cata tov vopov 
has one letter too many. In an inscription so carefully cut as 
this we should not expect to find an extra letter crowded in. 
Yet there is no certain example of the phrase a7é - dpayyor in 
connection with crowns after 306/5 B.c. (Schmitthenner, De | 
coronarum apud Athenienses honoribus, p. 19). Nor is there 
any proof that the formula «ata rov véwov was used earlier than 
the archonship of Leostratus. Perhaps the earliest example of 
this phrase is found in an inscription published by Tod 
(B.S.A. UX, 1902-1903, pp. 154 ff.), belonging to the latter 
part of the archonship of Pherecles (8304/3), or early in 303/2. 
I. G. Il, 263, which was passed eight days after the decree in 
honor of Nicon, also has «cata rov véuov. We can hardly as- 
sume that the new law was in force in the early part of the 
archonship of Leostratus, repealed and reénacted in the same 
year. J.G. II, 263 and the new decree are both in honor of 
foreigners, but Nicon’s services were rendered to the state 
twenty years before, while the old law was still in force. This 
might justify the use of the old formula, ao - dpayyar, in this 
inscription, but in view of the fact that the law regulating the 
value of the crown was already passed and adopted, it is very 
unlikely that any exception was made in the case of Nicon’s 
crown. If we study the use of the various formulae in the 
Attic inscriptions we find that changes are made only as a 
result of new laws, and generally following some shift of polit- 
ical parties. This excuse cannot be pleaded here. It is 
undoubtedly best to assume that the stone cutter wrote KATA 
TONOMON. By a common lipography which is found even in 
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some of the most carefully carved stones, the final letter of the 
article was often omitted before a word beginning with the 
same letter. 

The legislation enacted between 306/5 and 303/2 B.c., by 
which the formula regarding crowns was changed from the 


phrase aro - dpayyav to Kata Tov vopov, must have dealt with the 


values of the crowns. This is proved by the contemporary 
formulae in connection with crowns of olive wreaths, where no 
use is made of the phrase xara rov vdpuor (cf. IG. IT, 256b 
(add.), II, 5, 270, II, 291, which should probably read @adXod 
otepave instead of ctepdvm). The value fixed by this 
legislation is unknown, but as it seems to have been enacted at 
some point between 306 and 303, when the Athenian treasury 
was much depleted, it was probably as low as could be con- 
sistent with the dignity of the gift. 

This inscription is of value in that we gain from it for the 
first time a record of a sea fight in the Hellespont. We are 
able to ascribe this battle with certainty to the contest between 
the Athenians and the Macedonians in the Greek struggle for 
independence which followed the death of Alexander. The 
object of Athens in attempting to gain control of the Helles- 
pont was twofold: to-.prevent the passage of Macedonian 
troops from Asia to Europe, and to attempt to regain her posi- 
tion as mistress of the seas. Students of the strategics of this 
war have always contended that Athens made a great mistake 
in not perceiving the importance of the command of the Helles- 
pont, and in failing to contest the crossing of Alexander's vet- 
erans to Europe. We now know that she attempted to do so, 
but her failure to realize the importance of this move earlier 
in the war and the subsequent defeat of her forces at the hands 
of Clitus off Abydus decided the fate of the struggle. With 
this and the following battle near Amorgus the history of 


Athens as a sea power is closed. 
ALLAN C. JOHNSON. 
PRINCETON, 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Conventions in Primitive Art.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 1-19 
(4 figs.), W. Deonna points out that the primitive artist, like the child, 
often ignores the position of the figure which he is drawing and represents 
parts not visible to the artist. Thus, a figure in profile will have two eyes. 
Again, a figure en face may be drawn with a double profile. Sometimes 
lack of skill in drawing and sometimes other things are responsible for the 
conventions of primitive art. The real motive must be sought in each case. 

Quaternary Art.—In his Repertoire de l’Art Quaternaire (Paris, 1913, 
Ernest Leroux, xxxviii, 205 pp.; about 1500 figs.; 12 mo.; 5 fr.), SaLomon 
Rernacu furnishes students of the earliest art in Europe with a most valu- 
able collection of the hitherto much scattered material. The introduction 
contains a chronological Jist of discoveries and publications in the field of 
quaternary art. 

The Epochs of the Ice Age and Prehistoric Archaeology. -—In 
Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, pp. 1-22 (6 figs.), J. Bayer discusses the epochs of 
the Ice Age geologically considered and those of prehistoric archaeological 
phenomena. Penck’s system and that of M. Boule-H. Obermeier are both 
wrong in denying that the Magdalenian epoch was post-glacial. 

Rock-Cuttings in Sicily and Etruria.—In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, 
pp. 23-35 (5 figs.), E. BRanpENBURG, believing that the Etruscans belong 
to an Armenoid stock from Asia, compares rock-cuttings, evidently made 
for cult purposes in southeastern Sicily (at Cava d’Ispica and Scaliciani) 
with similar ones in Etruria. He thinks it probable that similar cuttings 
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in Petra in South Palestine show Hittite influence reaching even there. 
Dahlmann’s explanation of such table-like rocks as stibadia and triklinia he 
thinks wrong. 

The Neolithic Age in Northern and Western Europe. —In his Stu- 
dier ifver den ingre Stendldern i Norden och Vésteurope (Norrképing, 1912, 
Lithogr. Aktiebologet. 69 pp.; 7 pls.; with résumé in French), N. ABERG 
discusses the neolithic period in northern and western Europe, the forms of 
the implements used, and the spread of the culture from the north. 

Megalithic Monuments.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1913, pp. 112-128 
(pl.; fig.), T. E. Peer argues that the megalithic monuments of Asia, 
Northern Africa, and Europe are the work of one race, and that their wide 
extent is to be explained by the migration of that race. 

Archaeological Papers at the International Congress for the His- 
tory of Religions at Leyden.—In Actes du IV® congrés international 
d’ Histoire des religions (Leyden, 1913, E. J. Brill. 172 pp.), the following 
papers are more or less closely concerned with classical archaeology. 
Pp. 133-134, J Tovurarn points out that divinities of many different kinds, 
those of the air, of vegetation, of the sea, as well as chthonian divinities 
and local heroes were worshipped in caves. The use of caves for religious 
purposes goes back to very early times. P. 135, the same scholar calls 
attention to the cult of the Ptolemies in Cyprus as revealed by inscriptions. 
It may have had some influence on the later cult of the Roman emperors. 
Pp. 135-136, L. DeuBNnerR argues that the ceremony of /ustratio among the 
Romans was originally apotropaic, as well as for purposes of purification. 
Pp. 137-138, W. N. Bares calls attention to three Greek vases in the museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, upon which there appear to be survivals 
from the Aegean period. On onea youth about to make a sacrifice carries in 
his left hand what appear to be “-horns of consecration.” On a second vase 
the birth of Athena is represented, while under the throne of Zeus is a 
monster with winged human body and dolphin’s head. The writer argues 
that the painter intended this for an Aegean divinity present at the birth of 
the goddess. On a third vase the birth of Athena is twice represented, but 
here a sphinx and Nike respectively are placed beneath the throne. The 
painter apparently regarded them as present at the scene. Pp. 140-141, 
L. R. FARNELL points out that hero cults were sometimes due to the influ- 
ence of epic poetry, and argues that such was the cult of Achilles. Pp. 141 
-142, J. B. CarTER argues that the Rex Sacrorum among the Romans was 
originally a real king and that the name rex was retained for fear of Janus. 
As the Rex was connected with Janus, so the Regina was connected with 
Juno; and Janus-Juno antedated Jupiter-Juno. The Pontifex Maximus 
and the Virgo Vestalis Maxima in sacred law stood in the same relation 
to each other as the Rex and Regina did originally. 

Centaurs in Ancient Art. —In his Centaurs in Ancient Art Professor 
Pau V.C. Baur has collected more than three hundred illustrations of the 
centaur from the earliest period down to about 480 B.c. These include two 
from Babylonia, a seal of Early Minoan date from Crete which he believes 
to have been an importation from Babylonia, six examples of geometric 
date, and the rest almost wholly from early Greek and Etruscan art. The 
monuments fall into two main classes, those in which the centaur has the 
legs of a horse, and those in which his forelegs are the legs of aman. Of 
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these, the former seems to be the earlier, though ihe Greeks knew both 
types from the beginning. A third class, which is not large, has human 
forelegs, but horses’ hoofs in place of feet. [Centaurs in Ancient Art, The 
Archaic Period. By Pavuxt V. C. Baur. Berlin, 1913, Curtius. 140 pp.; 
15 pls.; 38 figs. 4 to. $10.] 

Archaeology in Croatia.—In the Vjesnik of the Croatian Archaeologi- 
cal Society, New Series XII (Agram, 1912), are the following archaeological 
papers: pp. 1-7 (6 figs.), V. HorriLLer, six new Latin inscriptions from 
Osijek (five tombstones and one milestone), a dedication by the collegae 
lapidari to Valirio Martiali is noteworthy ; pp. 8-12 (fig.), R. Stroma, the in- 
scription in the church of St. Lucia at BaSka on the island of Krk; pp. 12-15 
(fig.), J. BARLE, the chapel of St. John the Baptist at Duzica; pp. 16-123 
(43 figs.), V. HorriLLer, arms of Roman soldiers under the early empire, 
second paper treating of body armor, hasta and pilum, and gladius and 
pugio; pp. 124-128, G. Szaso, terra Doubouch; pp. 129-197 (138 figs.), 
J. BrunSMrp, stone monuments in the Croatian National Museum at Agram ; 
pp. 198-200 (fig.), J. BrunSmrp, fragment of a Roman military diploma 
from Mala Mitrovitsa in Servia; pp. 201-259 (67 figs.), G. Szaso, 
report of the Commission for the preservation of artistic and historical 
monuments for the year 1911; pp. 260-286, J. BrunSmip, hoards of coins 
found in Croatia and Slavonia; pp. 313-320 (3 figs.), Roman bronze jugs 
from Guice. 

A Tomb at Baléik.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1912, Beiblatt, cols. 
101-134 (47 figs.), K. Skorpm publishes an in:portant vaulted tomb found 
in 1907 at Baléik, the ancient Dionysopolis, 35 km. north of Varna, Bul- 
garia. Among the objects found in the tomb, or in its vicinity, were three 
gold rings; various objects of a white metal composed of copper, tin and 
lead; twelve bronze vessels besides a bronze lamp, a strigil, a knocker, etc., 
and various objects of iron, glass, terra-cotta, bone and stone. They date 
from the middle of the fourth century B.c. to imperial Roman times, at 
which date the tomb was probably erected. 

A Cypriote Fibula. —In Ann. Arch. Anth., V, 1913, pp. 129-131 (pl.), 
J. L. Myres publishes a Cypriote fibula of the Early Iron Age recently 
acquired by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. It is of a type peculiar to 
Cyprus, in which the original loop in the bow has become a solid knob. 

Discoveries in North Arabia.— During the last few years the Do- 
minican fathers, Jaussen and Savignac, have been carrying on a systematic 
exploration of the northern Higaéz. The results of their researches appeared 
in Publication de la Socicté des fouilles archéologiques, Paris, 1909. The 
inscriptions published in this volume are discussed by M. LipzBarsk1 in 
Eph. Sem. Ep. TI, 1912, pp. 267-279. 

Ancient History of the Near East. — The ancient history of south- 
eastern Europe, western Asia, and Egypt has received, and is still receiving, 
so much from fresh discoveries that the accepted views of a few years ago 
are no longer tenable. Mr. H. R. Hatt has endeavored to write a history 
of these regions which shall be in accord with modern historical science. 
In such a mass of details as he has introduced, some errors are bound to 
creep in, and in some instances his views do not agree with those of other 
scholars; moreover, details will necessarily need to be modified to take 
account of the latest (and future) discoveries. The book, as it stands, is, 
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however, a scientific treatment of a vast and complicated subject. It is 
divided into twelve chapters: I, Prolegomena; II, The Older Civilization of 
Greece; III, Archaic Egypt; IV, Egypt under the Old and Middle King- 
doms; V, The Early History of Babylonia; VI, The Hyksos Conquest 
and the First Egyptian Empire; VII, Egypt under the Empire; VIII, The 
Hittite Kingdom and the Second Egyptian Empire; IX, The Kingdoms 
of Syria and Palestine; X, The Assyrian Empire; XI, The Renovation 
of Egypt and Renascence of Greece; XII, Babylon and the Medes and 
Persians. An index .is added. The illustrations and maps add to the 
clearness of the presentation. [H. R. Hartt, The Ancient History of the 
Near East from the Earliest Times to the Battle of Salamis. London, 1913, 
Methuen & Co. xxiii, 602 pp. ; 33 pls.; 14 maps. 8vo. lish. net.] 

A Turkish Etymological Dictionary. — Archaeologists working in 
Asia Minor, or interested in identifying ancient place names in their Turkish 
dress, will find Bepros Errenpi Keresteps1an’s Dictionnaire etymologique 
de la lanque turque useful. The Turkish word is given in transcription with 
its meaning in French, and kindred words compared, where they exist, in 
various Asiatic and European languages. [Quelques matériaux pour un 
dictionnaire etymologique de la langue turque. Par BEpros Errenpi Ker- 
ESTEDJIAN, édité par son neveu Hare, M.R.A.S. London, 1912, Luzac & 
Co. 364, 42 pp. 8vo. £ 1. 1 net.] 

The Origin of the Indian Script.—In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 541- 
544, W. M. MULLER contests the current view that the old Indian alphabets 
are derived from Aramaic, or some other North Semitic alphabet, and brings 
evidence to show that they can be derived only from the South Arabian 


alphabet. The vowel system shows the influence of the Babylonian cunei- 
form. 

The Tutelary Pair in Gaul and India.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 
341-349 (4 figs.), A. Foucner calls attention to the great similarity which 
exists between the pair of gods with cornucopia and other symbols of plenty 
worshipped in Gaul and the pair worshipped in India and represented in 
Gandhara sculpture. 


EGYPT 


Wooden and Ivory Labels of the First Dynasty. —In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 279-289 (3 pls.; 2 figs.), P. E. NewsBerry states that 
among the monuments discovered in the Royal Tombs at Abydos and 
Nagada occur a number of small wooden and ivory tablets. Each example 
is pierced at the top right-hand corner by a hole in order that it might be 
strung on a piece of string and tied to some object or objects. One of these 
tablets from the tomb of Hetep at Nagada is clearly a label for a necklace, 
which gives on one side the owner’s name, and on the other side the number 
of beads in the string to which it was attached. Other labels correspond to 
the inscriptions written on the wine, oil, and preserved meat jars of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. 

Sculptures of the time of Amenophis IV.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXIV, 
1913, cols. 127-146 (14 figs.), H. ScHArer discusses several pieces of sculp- 
ture of the time of Amenophis IV, chiefly portraits of the king and of his 
family. 

A Stele of the Highteenth or Nineteenth Dynasty. — In. S. Bibl. 
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Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 37-40 (pl.), Miss M. Mocensen publishes a stele 
in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek at Copenhagen. The upper register is 
occupied by the figures of two divinities — Ptah and Sekhmet. On the 
lower register is a figure of a man, kneeling, his hands raised in adoration. 
He wears the well-known dress of the end of the eighteenth dynasty. The 
remainder of the register is occupied by an inscription in thirteen vertical 
lines of hieroglyphs. It contains an unusual type of hymn to Ptah and 
Sekhmet. 

The Carnarvon Tablet No. 1.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XV, 1913, pp. 117- 
122 (pl.), P. E. Newserry discusses the historical tablet recently published 
by Lord Carnarvon relating to the wars of the Thebans with the Hyksos. 
The substance of the inscription is briefly this: In the seventh year of Ka- 
mosi, the Hyksos, with Avaris as their capital, controlled the Delta and 
Middle Egypt as far as Cusae; Kamosi, with headquarters at Thebes, gov- 
erned Upper Egypt as far as Assuan; Ethiopia was in the hands of a third 
prince, whose name is not given. By command of the god Amon, the The- 
ban king went north to drive back the “ Asiatics,” with an army composed 
of Nubian mercenaries, and captured Teta, the son of Pepa, in the city of 
Nefris. 

King Demd-Ab-Taui Uatjkara.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, 
pp. 290-292, H. R. Hat discusses the chronological position of a new 
Egyptian king discovered by Weill and Reinach at Koptos in 1910. Weill 
regards him as an immediate successor of Pepi II. Hall holds that the 
character of his names indicates, rather, that he belonged to the ninth or 
Heracleopolitan dynasty. « 

Yuia the Syrian.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 63-65 (2 pls.), 
H. R. HAtt describes a little bowl or saucer which belongs to Mr. E. Towry 
Whyte. It is in itself a pretty specimen of the blue-glaze ware of the 
eighteenth dynasty, but its great interest lies in its inscription, which, if 
genuine, is important. The inscription not only mentions the names of 
Iuaa, or Yuia, and Tuyu, the father and mother of Queen Teie, or Tii, but 
also states a fact not previously known, that Yuia was a prince of Zahi 
(Tjahi), the Phoenician coast-land and Lebanon district. 

The Name of the Pharaoh Psammetik.— In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 
49-52, W. M. Micyer explains the name Psammetik as meaning “the man 
of mixed wine,” and derives from this the story of Herodotus how this 
king used his helmet for presenting a libation. 

Pi-Haihbréth.—In Pal. Ex. Fund. XLV, 1913, pp. 94-95, G. H. Sxrr- 
WITH claims that the name Pi-Hahirdth, which occurs in the Priestly Code 
in Ex. 14:2, 9, is not Egyptian, but is the Assyrian or Babylonian hirdti, a 
derivative of hari, or hira, “to dig.” Nekéd II (the Pharaoh-Necoh of 
2 Kings 23:29), who succeeded Psammetik in 609, completed the canal 
through Goshen to the Red Sea, partly on the track of the canal which 
Rameses II had led from the Nile as far as the Bitter Lakes. After the Per- 
sian conquest, Darius I (521-486) repaired the canal. The Priestly Code 
cannot be far removed in date from this epoch. 

Sarcophagus Texts and the Book of the Dead. — In Arch. Rel. XVI, 
1913, pp. 66-85, G. RozpER discusses the Book of the Dead and the sar- 
cophagus texts of the Middle Kingdom. 

Lucky and Unlucky Days. — In Arch. Rel. XVI, 1913, pp. 86-100, W. 
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WREsZzINsKI discusses three papyri of different dates in the British Museum 
which are calendars designating which are lucky and which unlucky days. 

Cults of Prehistoric Egypt.— In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1913, pp. 132- 
136 (7 figs.), P. E. Newserry discusses the boats with cult objects found 
on some of the prehistoric vases of Egypt. This pottery was probably 
made in the Delta. 

Cult Signs on Egyptian Vases.— In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1913, pp. 
137-142, P. E. NewsBerry publishes a list of the Egyptian vases with cult 
signs known to him. 

The Cult Animal of Set.—In Klio, XII, 1912, pp. 397-401 (2 figs.), 
P. E. NewBerry argues that the cult animal of Set, represented on the 
monuments, is to be identified with Aelian’s wart hog (Phacochoerus afri- 
canus). 

Animal Pictures and Inscriptions at Assuan.—In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 
1912, pp. 627-658 (25 figs.), G. S. ScowEINFURTH treats of animal pictures 
and inscriptions chiefly rectangular and rectilinear on the sandstone cliffs 
of Assuan, dating from various periods of Egyptian history. 

A Scribe and a Baboon. — In Mon. Piot, XIX, 1911, pp. 5-42 (2 pls. ; 
21 figs.), G. BenepiTe publishes two small groups of sculpture in the Louvre 
representing the scribe Nibmirtouf seated below an altar upon which squats 
Thoth in the guise of a baboon. They date from the nineteenth dynasty. 
In one group, which is of slate, the scribe is reading; and in the other, which 
is of alabaster, he is writing. The two groups, as well as a third in Berlin, 
were probably found somewhere in the Delta. The author discusses at 
length the baboon in Egyptian art. 

Dating of Egyptian Pottery. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 101- 
113 (pl.), F. LeGGe comes to the conclusion that the black-topped red pot 
has fallen from its high place as the earliest type of Egyptian ceramics, and 
as the certain test of “prehistoric” date. With this must go the whole 
scale of sequence-dates which depends on its antiquity. 

Egyptian Fayence.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1913, cols. 49-62 (20 
figs.), H. ScHAFER gives an account of Egyptian fayence, with illustrations 
from objects in the Berlin museum. The Egyptians had learned the process 
of its manufacture before they became known to history and they continued 
to make it until late times. Fayence attained its greatest perfection in the 
eighteenth dynasty, but there was also a renaissance about the time of the 
Christian era and later. The oldest specimen shown dates from about 
3500 B.c. 

Demotic Tax-Receipts.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 114-116, 
150-153 (2 pls.), H. THompson gives photographs of one or more examples 
of each kind of demotic tax-receipt in J. G. Milne’s collection of ostraca 
from Dendera, and in the writer’s own collection of which the provenance is 
almost certainly Thebes. 

A Demotic Ostracon. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XV, 1913, pp. 95-96 (pl.), 
H. Tuompson publishes an ostracon in his collection. It is a fragment of 
the usual pale red-brown clay of Theban ostraca, of irregular form meas- 
uring roughly 10.5 cm. along the right-hand edge by 9 cm. at its greatest 
width. The text is written in a very neat hand resembling that of the 
Setna papyrus, and may date from about the middle Ptolemaic time. It 
states the result of a supplication made to the god Amenhotep on behalf of 
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a sick man; and the ostracon is probably the original answer given by the 
priest on behalf of the god. 

The Geography of Eastern Africa from Egyptian Monuments. — 
In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, pp. 3-68 E. Scurapare wi presents the 
third of his articles on the geography of eastern Africa as based on the in- 
dications of the monuments. It treats of the lists of peoples conquered by 
Thothmes III on the pylons of Karnak, by Amenophis III on the temple at 
Soleb, by Seti I at Sesebi and Karnak, by Ramses II at Abydos, by Ramses 
III at Medinet Abu, and of other lists at Taraca and Ombos. 

Origin of Weighing. — J. R. McCLean argues, chiefly from early Egyp- 
tian documents, that “gold was the first precious metal which introduced 
weight into the ordinary business affairs of commercial life,” and that 
weighing was synonymous with the assignment of value. (Num. Chron. 
1912, pp. 333-351.) 

The Aramaic Papyri of Elephantine.—In Eph. Sem. Ep. III, 1912, 
pp- 238-260, M. LipzBarskI gives a résumé of the recent literature on the 
Aramaic papyri of Elephantine, and sums up the results for the establish- 
ment of their text and interpretation. 

Samaritans and Jews in Elephantine.— In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 
337-344, C. van GELDEREN maintains that the Jewish colony at Elephantine, 
which has recently been made known to us through the discovery of papyri of 
the fifth century B.c., was originally of Samaritan origin, and was settled as 
a military colony by Esarhaddon, or Ashurbanipal, at the time of their 
invasion of Egypt. Thus he explains their spelling of the name of their god 
as Yaho, and their worship of the goddesses Ashima-Bethel, and Anath- 
Bethel. This colony was subsequently reinforced with Jewish elements, 
and received a predominatingly Jewish character. 

The Gates of the Temple of Yahu at Elephantine.— The papyri 
from Elephantine mention expressly that the Jewish temple of Yahu in 
that city had five gates. In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 247-248, A. Jrrkvu calls 
attention to Isaiah 19:18, and shows that the present text of the verse, 
which declares that “five cities in the land of Egypt shall pray to Yahweh 
in the language of Canaan,” offers difficulties; and that by a slight altera- 
tion of the text the passage will read, “five gates in the land of Egypt,” 
which may be an allusion to the Jewish temple at Elephantine. 

The Laws of Alexandria.— At the December (1912) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society, O. Kern spoke on a papyrus which had re- 
cently come into the possession of the University of Halle, one of the most 
notable manuscripts in existence. Dating apparently from the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, it contains extracts from the laws and municipal 
regulations of the city of Alexandria and other related matter, all of which 
has hitherto been entirely unknown. It is to be published shortly under 
the title Dikaiomata. (Arch. Anz. 1913, col. 29.) 

Representations of Egyptian Stories in Graeco-Roman Monuments. 
—In 8S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 298-307 (5 pls.), A. WreDEMANN 
states that the ancient Egyptians were very fond of inventing and relating 
legends and fables. This is shown by the extraordinarily large number of 
myths about the gods which have come down to us in a more or less com- 
plete form, or which are hinted at, principally in magical texts. The 
Sgyptian tales preserved in Greek and Roman literature far exceed in 
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number those derived from other sources. They are found not only writter, 
but also depicted or expressed in works of art, a fact which has received 
but little notice. The artists of the Hellenic period especially, but occasion- 
ally those of earlier times, adopted in their paintings, reliefs and mosaics, 
ideas drawn from Egyptian tales. Stories of King Bocchoris, described as 
an able and upright judge, were especially in favor. It is this king, 
apparently, who appears on a fresco at Pompeii representing a variant of 
the Judgment of Solomon. At Pompeii, not far from this fresco, there is 
another in which scenes connected with the fabulous story of Menes, the 
founder of the Egyptian kingdom, are represented in travesty. The identi- 
fication of the pyramids with the granaries of Joseph had some influence 
on pictorial art. 

A Latin-Greek-Coptic Conversation Book.—In Alio, XIII, 1913, 
pp. 27-38, W. Scuusarr discusses the Latin-Greek-Coptic conversation 
book found in Egypt and now in the Berlin museum. It dates apparently 
from the sixth ceutury a.p., and is evidence for the use of Latin in Egypt 
at that time. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 


The New List of Early Babylonian Kings. —In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, 
cols. 289-294 and 481-485, A. PoeBeEt discusses the lists of the kings of the 


Figure 1,—Tasiet or ENKHEGAL. 


early Babylonian dynasties recently published by Scheil and Hilprecht. 
See also P. ScunaBeEL, Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 52-53; C. van GELDEREN, 
Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 145-149; F. Toureau-Danain, R. d’ Assyriologie, 
IX, 1912, pp. 81-83, 111-120 (2 pls.). 
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Ihe Tablet of Enkhegal.— In the Museum Journal of the University of 
Pennsylvania, IV, 1913, pp. 50-54 (fig.), G. A. Barton transliterates and 
translates the very early inscription of Enkhegal (Fig. 1) described by 
Hilprecht in Z. Assyr (XI, p. 330; XV, p. 403). It is in the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It apparently dates from about 3100 B.c. and 
records the ownership of several pieces of land for which payment was 
made in bronze and in grain. 

An Early Babylonian Inscription.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, pp. 6-12 
(fig.), G. A. BArTon discusses the very archaic stone tablet published by 
him in the Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania (see A.J.A. 
XVI, pp. 564 f.). 

The Babylonian Hieroglyphic Tablet.—In J.A.O.S. XXXIII, 1913, 
pp- 16-23 (2 figs.), Miss E. S. OGDEN attempts to read the so-called Hiero- 
glyphic Tablet published in 7.S.B.A. Vol. VI, p. 454 ff. The tablet is 
clearly a sign-list. The characters at the right hand of each column corre- 
spond to those on the kudurrus of the Cassite and Pashe dynasties. If the 
Cassites were an Elamitic people, it is likely that they used or were familiar 
with the early Elamitic writing. As part of their very strong influence 
upon Babylonian affairs, may not these Cassites have made some attempts 
to equate their own older signs with those of the language about them? 
If so, something like the present sign-list would have resulted. 

The Location of Upi.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LX VII, 1913, pp. 133-135, 
A. UnGNap discusses the location of the old Babylonian city Upi, the seat 
of one of the earliest Babylonian dynasties. He holds that it is to be iden- 
tified with Seleucia, and not with the Opis mentioned by Xenophon as lying 
on the Tigris at the mouth of the river ‘Adém. 

Sumerian and Semitic Elements in Old Babylonian Law.—In 
R. Sém. XX, 1912, pp. 378-397, M. Scuorr points out that the legislation 
embodied in the code of Hammurabi is already found in operation during 
the reigns of earlier kings of the first dynasty. This raises the question 
whether the laws of Hammurabi may not be ultimately of Sumerian origin. 
After an elaborate examination of the legal conceptions found in the earlier 
Sumerian contract tablets, he comes to the conclusion that there is no evi- 
dence of extensive Sumerian influence in the code of Hammurabi, but that 
in all its main features it is to be regarded as a creation of the Semitic 
genius. 

The Sumerians of Lagash.— In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XV, 1913, pp. 13-36 
(pl.), T. G. Prncnes summarizes the results of the discoveries at Tel-loh 
and the decipherment of the inscriptions for the history of the civilization 
of the Sumerians of the city-state of Lagasli in the pre-Semitic period. He 
describes their racial type, manner of life, writing, religion, calendar, priest- 
hood, form of government, officials, artisans, and agricultural products. 

The Oath in Sumerian Inscriptions. — In J.A.O.S. X XXIII, 1913, pp. 
33-50, A. B. MERCER states that the legal form used up to and including 
the period of the dynasties of Ur-Nina and Ki8 is not very different from 
that employed during later periods. There is, however, no oath. It is not 
till we reach the dynasty of Ur (ca. 2295 B.c.) that we meet with contracts 
which contain a direct oath. Many of the contracts belonging to this 
dynasty mention the fact that an oath was taken without stating whether 
any person or thing was invoked; others state that the oath was taken by 
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invoking the name of the king. The only historical inscription represent- 
ing the whole Sumerian period which contains an oath belongs to the dynasty 
of Ur-Nina, and the reign of Eannatum, king of Lagash (ca. 2900 B.c.). 
The oath is made by invoking the susgal of definitely named deities. A 
conditional malediction was pronounced. Here we have the older form, the 
malediction, and its successor, the oath, side by side in an important trans- 
action. As this historical document shows, we have in these inscriptions 
the evidence, not of the growth of a religious idea, but that of a legal custom 
in commercial transactions. 

The Sumerian Calendar. —In /.A.O.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 1-9, G. A. 
BARTON states that there are many unsolved problems in Sumerology, and 
one of these is the arrangement and development of the calendar. For the 
period of the dynasty of Ur the area of uncertainty has been for Lagash 
and Nippur reduced to narrow limits, but for the earlier period there is as 
yet no agreement. The month names of the time of Urkagina are in a 
thoroughly fluid state, some months being named from any one of several 
agricultural processes which took place in it, but the names themselves 
occur in their fullest forms. They are not the mere meaningless fragments 
which some of them had become by the Ur period. Such changes as are 
traceable in the Sumerian calendar before the Ur period, occurred in the 
space of 500 years and not 2100 years. Taking into account the new infor- 
mation which has come to light, the writer publishes a tentative list of 
months. (See also T. G. Princues, S. Bibl. Arch. XX XV, 1913, pp. 123-128.) 

The Antiquity of Babylonian Astronomy. — In'S. Bibl. Arch. XX XV, 
1913, pp. 41-46 (pl.), L. W. Kune describes a Neo-Babylonian astronomical 
treatise in the British Museum, the text of which, together with an analysis 
of its contents, has just been published in the official series (see King, Cunei- 
JSorm Texts in the British Museum, Part XX XIII (December, 1912), pp. 3 ff.; 
Plates 1-8). The interest of the document is twofold. On the one hand, 
it provides an important accession of new material for the correct identifi- 
cation of the Babylonian fixed stars and constellations. On the other hand, 
the document has a wider interest from its bearing on the vexed problem 
of the age of Babylonian astronomy. The backbone of the theory of the 
Pan-Babylonians, which supplies the central and sole support for its system 
of astrological World Ages, is the assumption that a knowledge of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes was possessed by the earliest Babylonians before 
the dawn of history. The new evidence is in accord with the view that the 
Babylonian methods of measuring the heavens remained for a long time 
primitive, and that the beginnings of scientific astronomy, in the strict 
sense of the term, are not to be looked for at a much earlier period than 
the eighth century B.c. As to the alleged Babylonian discovery of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, the text, so far as its evidence goes, inclines one 
to accept as accurate its traditional ascription to Hipparchus of Nicaea in 
the second ceutury B.c. For acontrary view of the antiquity of Babylonian 
astronomy, see E. F. Werpner, Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 53-54; 102-103, 
where the view is maintained that a developed astrology is found as early 
as the time of Gudea and Sharrukin. 

The Babylonian Naming of the Years. — It has long been disputed 
whether the Babylonians named their years from events of the preceding 
year, or waited until the end of the year before they gave it its name. In 
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Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 392-393, E. Werpner publishes a tablet which 
seems to prove that in the period of the dynasty of Ur the year was named 
from an event of the previous year. This was probably also the practice 
under the first dynasty of Babylon. 

A Tablet from Umma.—In 8S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 47-52 
(pl.), S. Lanepon describes a tablet from Umma recently acquired by the 
Ashmolean Museum, giving a complete list of the names of the months in 
use there in the*period of the dynasty of Ur. The year at Umma appar- 
ently began with the setting of Spica, as did the year at Lagash from the 
era of Sargon onward, and at Nippur from an early period until it was 
shifted back to the original system of beginning the year at the spring 
equinox. 

Days of Rest in Ancient Babylonia.—In R. Sém. XX, 1912, pp. 398- 
399, M. ScuorrR calls attention to the fact that in several contracts of the 
period of the first dynasty from Dilbat the expression occurs, “on three days 
of the month the laborer shall take possession of his hand.” This obscure 
phrase he interprets to mean that the laborer shall have control over his 
own activity on the three days in question. This interpretation is favored 
by the fact that certain contracts call for labor during a month and three 
days. These three days seem designed to compensate for the three days 
lost as holidays during the month. Nothing is said about the intervals 
between these days of rest. It may be conjectured that they came every 
ten days in a lunar month of thirty days. If so, they have nothing to do 
with the Babylonian Sabbath that coincided with the phases of the moon. 

An Assyrian Astronomical Feport.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 204- 
212 (2 figs.), E. F. Werpner publishes a tablet which records the course 
of the planet Jupiter for a period of over a year. The names used for the 
constellations prove the dependence of Greek astronomy upon Babylonian. 

Primitive Semitic Gods.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 200-204, 
D. NIELSEN criticises the prevailing tendency to regard the Babylonian 
gods as universal Semitic deities. They are not found in pre-Christian 
Arabia, and it is a false principle to regard so highly developed a religion 
as the Babylonian as exhibiting the primitive Semitic type. When we com- 
pare the different Semitic religions, we find only three gods that are com- 
mon to all the Semites. These are the sun, the moon, and the planet 
Venus. These, accordingly, are to be regarded as the earliest Semitic 
objects of worship. 

A Political Hymn to Shamash. — In /.A.O.S. X XXIII, 1913, pp. 10-15, 
J. D. Price translates a hymn of Samas-Sum-ukin, the rebellious 
viceroy and brother of the last great Assyrian king ASur-bani-pal. After 
the usual praises of the divine power of the Sun-god, the hymn continues 
significantly in line 13: “The unopened documents of my glory thou pro- 
claimest,” implying that an unknown but glorious future awaits the king. 
Most significant of all, SamaS-Sum-ukin prays in line 27: “My partner 
may I overcome,” and in line 30: “May I change my command”; viz., 
release himself from the Assyrian overlordship. 

The Origin of Animal Symbolism in Babylonian Art. — In S. Bibl. 
Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 276-278, L. W. Kine states that one of the most 
striking features of the later Assyrian palaces are the colossal lions and the 
winged bulls, which flanked the main doorways, and were evidently believed 
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to act as divine guardians for the protection of the entrance. The fashion- 
able explanation at the moment is that all such animal forms are to be 
traced back ultimately to an astrological origin. The symbolism should 
rather be traced to the grinding and groaning produced by the heavy tem- 
ple-doors, when being pushed open or shut, and to the shrieking of its bolt. 
The noises suggested the cries of animals, which, in accordance with the 
tenets of.primitive animism, were constantly thought to inhabit the doors 


and gateways and to guard them. 

The Origin of the Semitic Type of Language. — In Z. Assyr. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 81-91, H. Bauer holds that the peculiarity of having uniformly 
three consonants in the root, which is characteristic of all the Semitic lan- 
guages, arose from the analogy of the verbal stem gatala, which imposed it- 
self gradually upon all other roots; and that the triconsonantal formation 
of the nouns was due to the analogy of the verbal participles. 

The Names of the Cuneiform Signs. — The ancient Babylonians had 
names for their 400 or more signs just as we have names for the letters of 
our alphabet. Our knowledge of these is derived from the so-called.“ syl- 
labaries,” in which the names of the signs are often given, along with their 
Sumerian and Semitic value. In A/itt. Vorderas. Ges. XVIII, 1913, pp. 1- 
113, V. CuristiAN discusses the origin and meaning of these names. 
Some of them are derived from the phonetic value of the character, others 
are descriptive of the form of the sign, or contain the name of the object 
that is depicted. Some of these names contain primitive Sumerian phonetic 
values that have gone out of use in the later language. Other names 
describe signs as compounded out of various simple signs. 

Three Babylonian Tablets. —In J.4.0.8. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 24-32, 
F. A. VANDERBURGH publishes three clay tablets which contain memo- 
randa for the month of food cohsumed by messengers. The nomenclature 
for the months would place the tablets not later than the third or fourth 
dynasty of Ur. 

Personal Names of the Cassite Period. —In Yale Oriental Series, I, 
1912, pp. 1-208, A. T. CLay gathers all the personal names from documents 
that have been published, and from unpublished tablets in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, that belong to the period when the Cassite 
rulers held sway over Babylonia, from about 1750 B.c., to about 1173 B.c., a 
period of nearly seven hundred years. An effort has been made to include 
all published cuneiform tablets of this period, excepting the so-called Cappa- 
docian tablets. These names are not only Babylonian, but also Cassite, 
Hittite, Amorite, and of other foreign nations. Accordingly they throw 
much light upon the migrations of races in Western Asia during the Cassite 
period. 

Babylonian Records of the First Millennium B.C.—JIn a volume 
privately printed (New York, 1912), A. T. CLay publishes copies of 101 
tablets in the library of the late J. P. Morgan. The texts belong to the first 
millennium B.c., with the exception of Nos. 1 and 1 A, which are dated in 
the reign of Nebuchadrezzar I (ca. 1155-1140 B.c.). More than two-thirds 
of the documents are personal contracts, land titles, rentals of houses, sales 
of slaves, promissory notes, mortgages, assignment of obligations, agree- 
ments on oath to perform certain duties, etc. The first twenty-eight, as 
well as other texts, belong to the class known as “ Temple Administrative 
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Archives.” These contain principally payments to individuals in the tem- 
ple service; or are receipts for expenditures made in the interests of the 
temple. The chief value of these texts from the early period is of a palae- 
ographical character, because they are the first published documents of the 
age they represent. They are also valuable because of the foreign names 
contained in them, which show that the proportion of foreigners in the 
service of this particular temple, in this age, was larger than those bearing 
Babylonian names. At present it is difficult to appreciate fully the source 
of this foreign infusion beyond the fact that quite a number of the names 
are West Semitic, i.e. Amorite and Aramaean. The volume is provided 
with full indices of personal names and names of places. 

The Meaning of the Massébéth. — In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 248-252, 
K. Buppe opposes the current view that the Mass2béth, or stone pillars, in Se- 
mitic lands are phallicemblems. These stones represent rather the human 
body, and may serve as emblems both of gods and goddesses. They are 
similar to the grave stones in Mohammedan cemeteries, where the sexes 
are distinguished by the ornamentation of the top of the stones. This 
is the reason why, in Nabataean inscriptions, such stones are known as 
nefesh, “soul.” 

The Origin of the Art of Weaving. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, 
pp. 159-160, A. Botssier shows that the art of weaving was of Sumerian 
origin, and that a number of the technical words connected with weaving in 
Ilebrew, Greek, and other languages are loan-words from the Sumerian. 

The Horse in Babylonia.—In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XVIII, 1913, 
pp. 1-9 (3 figs.), B. Meissner shows that there is no certain evidence of 
the existence of the horse in Babylonia before 2000 s.c. In a letter of the 
first dynasty the writer says “ Take one kor of grain as fodder for the horses, 
so that the horses may eat and not be hungry.” From this time onward 
horses are frequently mentioned as the property of the wealthy, and in the 
Amarna letters the Pharaoh sends his good wishes to the horses as well as 
to the family of the king of Babylon. How long before the first dynasty 
horses were introduced into Babylonia, and from what region they came, 
it is impossible with our present sources of information to determine. 
Horses are unknown in Arabia during the whole Assyrian period. 

Abraham as the Inventor of an Improved Plough. — In the Museum 
Journal of the University of Pennsylvania, IV, 1913, pp. 55-56, J. A. Mont- 
GOMERY Calls attention to a passage in the Judaistic Book of Jubilees, ac- 
cording to which Abraham was the inventor of the seeder attached to the 
ancient Babylonian plough, as shown on a seal impression in the University 
Museum (see A.J.A. XV, p. 222). 

The Cultivation of Dates in Ancient Babylonia. — In R. d’Assyrio- 
logie, X, 1913, pp. 1-9, V. Scueit gathers from ancient Babylonian tablets 
the following facts in regard to the culture of the date palm: There existed 
in Mesopotamia about 2400 B.c. large palm gardens containing many acres. 
The value of these was not reckoned by the superficial area, but by the 
number of trees. Artificial fertilization of the female palm trees was 
known, and the trees were partly cultivated. The yield was reckoned for a 
series of trees, not by weight, but by the bulk of the fruit. The maximum 
produced by a tree was 300 qa, that is, 105 kilos or 141 liters. Accounts 
were kept with the utmost precision. 
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The Sun and the Saw.— Ancient Babylonian art represents the sun 
god with a saw in his hand. In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 305-306, I. Liw 
shows that this representation receives illustration from a statement of the 
Talmud: “It seems to thee as if the sun rubbed itself across the firmament, 
since it saws across the firmament as a saw cuts through wood.” 

An Assyrian List of Plant-Names.—In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XVIII, 
1913, pp. 10-47, B. Me1ssner publishes the third tablet of a list of Sumerian 
and Semitic plant-names of which other portions have previously been 
published. 

A New Inscription of Sargon of Assyria.—In Exp. Times, XXIV, 
1913, pp. 398-401, T. G. Pincues describes a noteworthy inscription which 
came to the knowledge of the authorities of the Oriental Department of the 
Louvre last year and was published by Thureau-Dangin. The original is a 
tablet of baked clay in the usual Assyrian style, 37.5 em. high by 24.5 em. 
wide, and it bears, in two columns on each side, no less than 430 rather long 
lines of writing. The inscription refers to the campaign of Sargon in the 
lake region of Van and Urmia in 714 B.c. 

Labashi-Marduk, King of Babylon. —In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 349- 
350, W. J. CuapMan shows that the reign of nine months in 556 B.c. as- 
signed to Labashi-Marduk by Berossus in Josephus (c. Apionem, I, 20) is 
impossible. Contracts of his reign all date from the month Airu from the 
year of his accession. He conjectures that there is a mistake in the text of 
Josephus, and that instead of “nine months” it should read “one month 
and nine days.” 

Danaans and Ionians.—In Z. Assyr. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 92-99, D. 
LUCKENBILL shows that the names Iadnana and Iamani are used seemingly 
interchangeably in the inscriptions of Sargon of Assyria. Iadnana, Iadan- 
ana, is the cuneiform rendering of “the isles of the Danaans.” By the 
time of Sargon of Assyria (722-705 B.c.), the Danaans had disappeared 
from the scene, and the “Greeks” who took their place were known as 
“Tonians.” The name Jadanana still survived, but to avoid misunderstand- 
ing, the scribe who used the name in the inscription of Esarhaddon, placed 
the current name Iaman (1}}) in apposition with it. The Old Testament 
does not know the name Danaoi, but the name Javan occurs in the genealog- 
ical lists of Gen. 10, and elsewhere. To the Hebrews, therefore, as well as 
to the Assyrians, the Ionians, but not the Danaoi, were known. 

The Original Script of the Manichaeans.—In J/.A.O.S. XXXII, 
1912, pp. 434-438 (2 pls.), J. A. MonrGomery discusses further the script 
of the Manichaeans (see A.J.A. XVII, p. 274). 

Astyages.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 97-101, G. Hustxe holds that 
the original Greek spelling of the Median name Astyages was ‘Aoruyyas, and 
that there were two monarchs of this name, the one recorded by Berossus as 
a contemporary of Nabopolassar, and the other the last king of Media. 
These two have been confused by Herodotus. 

Cambyses. —In Alt. Orient, XIV, 1913, part 2, pp. 1-31, J. V. PrAsex 
discusses the life of Cambyses in the light of the more recent archaeological 
and historical researches. He takes up the sources, Cambyses’ relation to 
the family of Cyrus, his internal policy, the death of Bardiya, the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, the revolution of Gaumata, the alleged cruelties of Cambyses 
in Egypt, and his death. 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Israel's Conquest of Canaan. —In J. Bibl. Lit. XXXII, 1913, pp. 1-53, 
L. B. Paton shows that the older Biblical sources favor the view that the 
conquest of Canaan was effected by the Hebrews in two divisions, the Leah 
tribes coming first, and the Rachel tribes following. The archaeological 
evidence points in the same direction, since it seems to show that Hebrews 
were settled in Canaan as early as the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, and 
that the Exodus did not occur until the nineteenth dynasty. Taking all the 
data into consideration, one might formulate tentatively some such hypoth- 
esis as this: — Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, the older Leah tribes of 
the genealogies, were identical with the Habiru migration of the Tel el- 
Amarna letters. The younger Leah tribes, Issachar and Zebulun, were a 
later wave of the Habiru migration, or an offshoot from the older Leah tribes. 
The Rachel tribes came out of Egypt under the leadership of Moses and 
Joshua, and about 1200 B.c. forced their way into Canaan between the two 
divisions of the Leah tribes. 

The Route of Israel in the Desert.—The prevailing view among 
modern scholars regarding the location of Sinai and the route of the Exodus 
has. long been to the effect that the current interpretation of the Exodus 
narratives which places Mount Sinai at the southern end of the peninsula 
of Sinai is wrong. In Bibl. World, XLI, 1913, pp. 238-244, S. Prentice 
argues for the rehabilitation of the traditional view. 

The Feast of Jeroboam and the Samaritan Calendar.—In Fup. 
Times, XXIV, 1913, pp. 198-201, M. GaAsTer maintains that the feast of 
Jeroboam mentioned in 1 Kings 12:31-33, that fell one month later than 
the feast at Jerusalem, was due to a different system of inserting the inter- 
calary months in the North Israelitish calendar, and that this system has 
survived among the modern Samaritans. 

The Name Jerusalem.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 152-157 (fig.), 
H. Grime attempts to show that the name Jerusalem is not of Semitic 
origin, but is derived from the Hittites and has analogies in Asia Minor. 
A Hittite occupation of Jerusalem is attested by Ezekiel 16 : 3. 

Ossuaries from Jerusalem.—In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 529-536 
(9 figs.), H. GriwMe discusses a number of ossuaries that have been found 
in Jerusalem during the last few years. These all show a great similarity 
in their form and ornamentation. They probably belong to one period, and 
come from one family tomb. The inscriptions upon them contain the names 
of four generations of the family of a certain Kallon, the son of Yesheb’ab. 
The type of writing indicates a period between 100 B.c. and 70 A.p. 

A Recent Find of Jewish Measures.—JIn the absence of a single 
known specimen of the ancient Hebrew measures of length and capacity 
students of the subject have hitherto been almost entirely dependent on 
equations with the better known measures of Greece and Rome. A special 
interest, accordingly, attaches to a double series of actual measures of capac- 
ity discovered a few years ago by the Assumptionist Fathersin Jerusalem. A 
full account of all the finds is given by Pére Germer-Durand in a lecture 
published with illustrations in a small volume entitled Conférence de Saint- 
Etienne, 1909-1910 (Paris, Lecoffre). The first set consists of four stone 
vessels standing to each other in the proportion of 1, 2,3, 4. The largest of 
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the four is said to measure 21.25 litres, which is 37.42 pints. This he 
identifies with the bath. The second set consists of eleven smal! stone 
measures which turned out to be in definite proportional relations to each 
other, and all in a similar relation to the dry measure known originally as 
the omer, and later as the issaron, or ‘ tenth part’ of the ephah (Ex. 16: 36). 
These eleven measures have been described by Germer-Durand as ranging 
from 4 of an omer to 8 omers. In Exp. Times, XXIV, 1913, pp. 393-395, 
A. R. S. Kennepy claims that the fact is, that the new measures from 
Jerusalem represent only half of those with which they have been identified 
by their finders. 

The God Mithra in Palestine.— In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 252-254, 
W. M. Mi&tver publishes the Egyptian Semitic name Mithra-shama’, * Mithra 
has heard.” In the light of the discovery of the Aryans and the Aryan 
gods Mithra, Varuna, and Indra in the tablets of Boghazkeui, this name is 
of interest as showing the extent of Aryan influence in Western Asia in the 
time of the eighteenth dynasty. 

The Name of the God Eshmun. — In Eph. Sem. Ep. Il, 1912, pp. 260- 
265, M. LipzsBaArskt maintains that in the name of the Phoenician god 
Eshmun the final n is an afformative, so that the root is to be regarded as 
§m rather than smn. With it is to be compared. the name of the goddess 
Ashima, who appears in the papyri from Elephantine. Both are connected 
with the Hebrew word Shem “ name.” 

The Phoenician Inscription from Zenjirli.—In the year 1902 the 
excavations at Zenjirli, which were begun in 1894, were carried forward. 
The results were published in Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, IV, Berlin, 1911. 
One of the most important of the discoveries was a long Phoenician inscrip- 
tion set up by Kilami, king of Ya’di, who reigned in the second half of the 
ninth century B.c. This is oné of the oldest records in alphabetic writing, 
and is the longest and most important Phoenician monument that has yet 
been discovered. In Eph, Sem. Ep. Il, 1912, pp. 218-238 (fig.) M. Lipz- 
BARSKI discusses the literature on this inscription that has appeared thus 
far, and gives a new transcription and translation. 

Phoenician Reliefs in Constantinople.—In Rec. Past, XII, 1913, pp. 
59-64 (2 figs.), P. S. Ronzeva.Lve publishes a sculptured base from Fi, 
Syria, now in the museum at Constantinople. It is nearly square, measur- 
ing 1 foot 7 inches. On one side are reclining bull sphinxes; and on the 
other a scene of adoration, below which is a narrow band with two humped 
bulls facing each other on either side of a sacred palm tree. The relief 
seems to date from Hellenistic times. The writer also publishes two small 
reliefs from Saida, representing youthful priests in an attitude of adoration. 
They may date from the Roman period. 

The Princeton Expedition to Syria. — In Part 3 of Section A, Division 
II of the Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions 
to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909 (Leyden, 1913, E. J. Brill. Pp. 149-213; 
figs. 130-197 ; 2 maps), Howarp Crossy But Ler describes the architectural 
remains of the ancient city lying in the desert south of Djebel Hauran, now 
known as Umm idj-Djimal. It was evidently the metropolis of the region, 
and was perhaps called Thantia in antiquity. It was a walled town cover- 
ing a space about 800 m. long and from 300 to 500 m. wide. Among the ruins 
are churches of three different centuries and houses of every period from 
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the first to the seventh century A.p., but most of the buildings now standing 
were erected in the sixth century. An inscription on one of the city gate- 
ways has the names of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. Plans and eleva- 
tions of many buildings are given, as well as photographs of existing structures. 
In Division III (pp. 131-223) Enno Littmann, Davin Maaie, Jr., and 
Duane Reep Srvart publish 291 inscriptions, chiefly Greek. 


ASIA MINOR 


Hittites and Xeraio.—In Z. Assyr. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 61-66, 
KLauBer and Bb. LANpSBERGER criticise the view expressed by E. F. 
Weidner in Babyloniaca, V1, 164-179, that the Xeratot mentioned in a Greek 
translation of the Persian author Samspuchares are identical with the 
Hittites, and that from this source information may be gathered in regard 
to the Hittite calendar. They show that in mediaeval documents and in 
modern Russian Khitai is the name of North China and that the Xerato 
of Samspuchares were probably inhabitants of that region. 

The Greek Camp and the Battlefield before Troy. — At tlie Novem- 
ber (1912) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society, A. Brueckner 
presented arguments to show that the ship-camp of the Greeks before Troy 
was not on the north coast, at the mouth of the Scamander, but on the 
beach now known as Besick Bai, on the west coast opposite Tenedos. This 
position, with the marshy course of the Scamander lying directly across the 
road to the city, and with a plain suitable for fighting on either side of this 
watercourse, both toward the city and toward the sea, is much better suited 
to the Homeric descriptions of the movements of the armies, especially the 
advance of the Greeks in B, preceding the Catalogue, where the five elabo- 
rate comparisons depict five stages of the advance. The tradition that the 
encampment was at the mouth of the river cannot be traced back much 
beyond the fifth century, and may be due to a narrowing of the meaning 
of Hellespont (év wAare? “EAAno rove, ef. H 86, P 432) from its original 
application to the whole of the northern Aegean. Even the so-called tumuli 
of Ajax and Achilles show no evidences of early origin. The conspicuous 
mounds to which those names must apply if the site of Besick Bai is recog- 
nized have not been explored, owing to the refusal of a permit by the 
Turkish government. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 616-632; plan.) 

The Theatre at Ephesus. — At the March (1913) meeting of the Ber- 
lin Archaeological Society, W. Doerpfeld explained the construction and 
history, especially of the stage and orchestra, of the theatre at Ephesus, 
which is the subject of the recently published second volume of the work 
on Ephesus by the Austrian Archaeological Institute. In its present state 
the building presents the picture of a large Graeco-Roman theatre of the 
usual Asia Minor type, and corresponds with Vitruvius’s scheme of the 
Greek theatre. It has a conistra of somewhat more than a half circle, a 
high stage under which are columns and doors opening on the conistra, and 
above, the remains of the stage building of several stories; the seats of the 
audience reach down only to the level of the stage. Three earlier steps in 
the development can, however, be traced, corresponding to those of the 
Dionysiac and other large theatres. At the time of the third building, 
about 100-50 B.c., the original circular shape of the orchestra was modified, 
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the lower rows of seats removed, and a high stage built. The Hellenistic 
proscenium had been made of wood or with large wooden panels, for acoustic 
purposes. The top of the marble proscenium was decorated with perma- 
nent sculpture, vases and the like, hence was not used by the actors. The 
large doors of the upper story of the skene were made to accommodate the 
winged cars or other apparatus on which the gods were wont to appear. 
(Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 37-42.) 

The ‘AcvAla of Teos. —In Alio, XIII, 1913, pp. 137-159, M. Hotteaux 
shows that the visit of the Teian ambassadors Apollodotus and Colotes to 
Crete, as a result of which certain Cretan cities passed decrees recognizing 
the inviolability of Teos, took place in the year 201 B.c. Perdiccas, the 
agent of Philip V, was in Crete the same year. The Romans recognized 
the dovAda of Teos in 193, probably to oblige Antiochus, who was then 
master of the town. 

The Erythraean Sibyl. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 1-22, 
P. CorsseEn discusses the problem of the Erythraean Sibyl. 

Notes on the Kipfis of Chios. —In Eranos, XIII, 1913, pp. 91-99, 
E. NACHMANSON publishes notes on the xvpBts or pyramidal-shaped stone 
inseribed with laws found on the island of Chios in 1907. 

The Elcaywyeis of Samos. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 51-61 
B. Laum argues that the eivaywyets mentioned in an inscription from Samos 
published, ibid. XX XVII, p. 216, were a collegium of importers of grain. 

Early Cults on Coins of Asia Minor.— In Nomisma, VIII, 1915, 
pp. 1-22 (2 pls.), F. Imnoor-Biumer describes and discusses certain very 
early cults in Asia Minor, the numismatic evidence for which, however, 
comes to us mostly from the Roman imperial period. Among the types 
figured (all feminine but one doubtful Attis) are four of Aphrodite, thir- 
teen of Artemis, nine of Hecate, two of Core, three of Cybele, and one of 
Canephorae or Licnophorae. 

Coins of Hierapolis.— An article by Leo Wrser in Num. Chron. 1913, 
pp. 1-30 (4 pls.), is the first of a series on the coinage of Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia, with the purpose of giving a complete survey of the cults existing 
at that place, and of recording the types connected with them. The coins 
described do not form a complete corpus, but the attempt is made to include 
every type of importance. 

Neo-Phrygian Inscriptions. — Six more tomb inscriptions in the neo- 
Phrygian language and in the Greek alphabet, two of them with an accom- 
panying Greek inscription, are published and discussed by W. M. Catper, 
J.H.S. XXXII, 1913, pp. 97-104. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Hypaethral Temple. —In R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 397, R. pk Lav- 
NAY adds to his articles in previous numbers of the R. Arch. the remark 
that the recent excavations at Samos have shown that the Heraeum was 
not hypaethral, but was of the same type as the Didymaeum. In Berl. 
Phil. W. February 1, 1913, cols. 155-159, G. T. Horcu argues that hypae- 
thros does not mean without a roof, but open to the air. There was no 
roofless Greek temple. 
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The Tholos at Delphi.— In lio, XIII, 1913, pp. 131-133, M. Scnepe 
points out that the Tholos at Deiphi was a long time building; that some 
of the metopes date from about 400 B.c. and others from about 360; and 
there is probably about that difference in date between the earlier and the 
later sima of the building. He rejects Pomtow’s theory (see A.J.A. XVII, 
p- 107) that one architect, Theodotus, designed this tholos and the temple 
and thymele at Epidaurus. 

The Ionic Temple near the Tholos at Delphi.—In A/io, XIII, 1913, 
pp- 199-248 (58 figs.), H. Pomrow discusses the remains of a small Ionic 
temple near the Tholos at Delphi and attempts a restoration of the building. 
It was erected about 550 B.c. The two columns with palm-leaf capitals are 
an imitation of those in the treasury of the Clazomenians, and it is probable 
that the same architect designed both buildings. 


SCULPTURE 


The Pediment of Corcyra. — Under the title Zum Giebel von Korkyra 
(4 pp.; reprinted from Nachrichten der K. Gesellsch. der Wiss. zu Géttingen) 
C. Rosert points out that the figures of the archaic pediment at Corcyra 
are treated like metopes. Medusa and her two sons, Pegasus and Chrysaor, 
have no connection with the figures at the ends of the pediment. This is 
the oldest pediment group in existence, and the same principle of decoration 
is found here that occurs on the vases, i.e. a number of independent scenes 
represented together. 

The East Frieze of the Treasury of the Cnidians.—In Jh. Oéest. 
Arch. I. XIV, 1911, Beiblatt, cols. 119-122 (2 figs.), A. ScHoBerR shows by 
the positions of the pry holes that certain slabs of Homolle’s “ Treasury of 
the Cnidians” at Delphi are not correctly placed by him. The corner 
fragment with the groom and led horse (Fouil/es, IV, pls. xi-xii, 1, left), and 
the fragment with the fore part of the horse of a chariot group (ibid. right) 
were not parts of the same slab. 

Parthenon Metopes.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, pp. 135-162 
(15 figs.) C. PRAsCHNIKER gives the results of his study of four metopes of 
the Parthenon made possible by the erection of a scaffold at the northeast 
corner in 1911. East metope XIV has still preserved on the lower part at 
the right two fishes, and at the left a water bird. Two horses drawing a 
chariot are rising from the sea. Their hind legs and most of the chariot 
are still in the water. The tail of the rear horse was put on in paint. In 
the chariot was a male figure, undoubtedly Poseidon. Metope I on the 
north side is comparatively well-preserved. A figure, probably male, is 
driving a two-horse chariot. The wheel of the chariot was added in bronze. 
Traces of red paint may be seen in the folds of the garment. This figure 
may represent Helios. Metope II on the north side is in very bad condi- 
tion. In the background is the stern of a ship with its rudder and traces 
of a ladder leading to the shore. A male figure is apparently coming down 
the ladder holding something in his right hand; and in front of him is a 
nude male figure. Metope III on the north side represented two figures 
both apparently male. The one at the left wore a short garment, and the 
one at the right was standing nude and holding a round shield. The north 
metopes probably represented an [liupersis, the design for which the sculptor 
borrowed from the painting of Polygnotus in the Stoa Poecile. 
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The Central Scene of the Parthenon Frieze. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 
1912, pp. 1-35 (2 figs.) A. v. PREMERSTEIN argues that the central scene on 
the east frieze of the Parthenon is laid in the Agora, and represents the tak- 
ing of the peplus of Athena from the workshop where it was woven. The 
locality is indicated by the twelve gods, representing their altar in the 
market-place, and by the ten bearded men who are the eponymous heroes. 
He thinks further evidence for the location of the workshop is to be found 
in the Epithalmium for Polemius and Araneola of Gaius Sollius Appolli- 
naris Sidonius (ca. 430-480 a.p.). 

Preservation of the Sculptures of the Parthenon. —In ‘Ap y. "Ed. 
1912, pp. 119-124 (3 figs.) the committee, consisting of A. K. Damverges, 
G. Soteriades, and O. Rousopoulos, appointed to investigate the condition 
of the sculptures of the Parthenon, make a report, based upon chemical and 
microscopic analyses, recommending for some portions preservative washes, 
and for others, such as the west frieze, protective plates of glass. 

The “Ludovisi Throne” in Boston.—In &. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 
102-104 (2 figs.), S. R(ernacn) gives a summary of a discourse by Robert 
Eisler (see Miin. Jb. Bild. K.), in which the reliefs on the “ Ludovisi 
Throne” in Boston are explained, on the basis of Macrobius (I, 21, 1), as 
representing the joyous and the sad Aphrodite, and the sun-god Adonis 
rising or falling in the balance. The details are reconcilable with this 
interpretation. This myth is said by Macrobius to be of Phoenician 
origin; it is, therefore, easy to connect the reliefs with the.altar of Venus at 
Eryx and to assume that they were transferred to the temple of Venus 
Erycina at Rome. This interpretation gives us an isolated example of the 
“continued ” style in archaic Greek art, the style in which the same figure 
(Aphrodite in this instance) is represented at successive moments. In 
J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 73-83 (4 pls.; 4 figs.) E. A. GARDNER argues 
that there are great contrasts in style, composition, and expression, between 
the Ludovisi Throne and its Boston counterpart. He thinks that the latter 
fails to recognize the principles of early Greek relief, caricatures the faces, 
and mingles late with early technical devices and knowledge; that it is a 
deliberate imitation of the archaic, and probably made with some fragments 
of the original “counterpart ” before the artist, but whether in late antique 
or modern times, he is uncertain. “We need not,” he says, “confuse and 
contaminate our impression of the Ludovisi relief, one of the most simple, 
beautiful, and characteristic works of Greek art in the early fifth century 
by associating with it, as part of the same original design, the Boston relief, 
which, in spite of all its technical ingenuity, is full of defects and affecta- 
tions such as belong essentially to a decadent and imitative age.” 

The Gate of Zeus at Thasos.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 385-393 
(2 figs.), CHarLes Pricarp publishes the two photographs omitted in the 
publication of his article, ibid. pp. 43-76. There are now five gates known 
at Thasos (one being the gate of the “ Pseudo-Theorion,” probably the pry- 
taneum, to which the famous reliefs of Apollo, Hermes, and the nymphs 
belong), four of which are more or less accurately dated, the latest of these 
belonging to a time not much earlier than 480 B.c.; the gate of Zeus must, 
therefore, be considerably later than 470 B.c. At Thasos, swallow-tail 
clamps, fastened with a square iron pin, are always archaic, though they 
seem to have been used at Delos much later. 
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The Sculptures of the Later Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. — The 
sculptured drums, pedestals, gutters, and other fragments from Ephesus now 
in the British Museum are discussed in some detail by W. R. Leruasy in 
J.H.S. XXXII, 1913, pp. 87-96 (4 figs.). He points out the striking resem- 
blance, first noted by Sir F. Burton in 1873, between the figure of “ Perse- 
phone” on the Hermes drum and the Eirene of Cephisodotus, that of the 
Nereid sculptures to the Nereids of Timotheus at Epidaurus, and many other 
likenesses to work at Epidaurus, in the temple of Victory at Athens, and 
elsewhere, and to sculpture of the Praxitelean period in general. On the 
whole he concludes that the Ephesian temple was built certainly before 330, 
and was, perhaps, twenty or thirty years in building, the roof dating from 
about 345-340 B.c. The reliefs thought by Wood to be parts of a frieze are 
seen to have formed square pedestals, over six feet in diameter, which prob- 
ably took the place of the sculptured drums as the bases of the outer row of 
columns at the west front of the temple. 

A Votive Relief from Aegina. —In ’Apy. Ed. 1912, pp. 254 f. (pl.), 
I. N. Svoronos publishes a votive relief of the fourth century B.c. found 
on Aegina near the ancient precinct of Apollo, representing Apollo Cith- 
aroedus pouring a libation over an omphalos, on which stand two eagles, 
and on the opposite side of which stands a male worshipper. This group 
is exactly duplicated on acoin of Megara, the obverse of which bears the head 
of Septimius Severus. It seems probable that there were identical statues and 
reliefs in Megara and in Aegina, which these two reliefs respectively represent, 
and that copies of the Omphalos at Delphi existed in Pythian sanctuaries in 
various Greek states (cf. Svoronos, J. Int. Arch. Num. 1911, pp. 301-316). 

A Relief from Delos. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 641-644, M. Brs- 
NIER points out that a relief about which Baudelot de Dairval read a paper 
before the Académie des Inscriptions in 1706 is preserved in the museum at 
Aix en Provence (cf. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs, Il, p. 211, No. 2). It 
represents a nude youth wearing a hat and leading a horse in front of a 
shrine, while a woman in long chiton follows him. It came originally from 
Delos and dates from the fifth or fourth century B.c. 

Figures of the Dead on Attic Grave Reliefs. — Under the title, On 
the Relation between Inscriptions and Sculptured Representations on Attic Tomb- 
stones (49 pp.; reprinted from Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Phi- 
lology and Literature Series, Vol. 5, No. 2, pp. 99-148), Harotp R. 
HastinGs collects the evidence to prove that the deceased is actually repre- 
sented on the Attic grave reliefs. 

Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Sculptures in Constantinople. — 
M. Gustave MENDEL has done a valuable service to classical archaeology 
in compiling a full catalogue of the Greek, Roman, and Byzantine sculp- 
tures in the Imperial Museums of Constantinople. The first volume has 
already appeared, and the second, which will complete the catalogue, is 
announced as nearly ready. The method followed by the author is to give 
an account of the discovery of each monument, its condition and other 
details, then to give a full description of it, and finally a bibliography. 
Volume I, which has to do with the vestibule and the first six rooms, has 
256 different items. [Musces impériaux ottomans. Catalogue des sculptures 
grecques, romaines et byzantines. Par Gustave MenpDeEL. I. Constantino- 
ple, 1912, Musée Impérial. xxii, 596 pp.; 285 figs. 8vo. 80 piasters.] 
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A Marble Head in Cyprus. — A head from one of the archaic “ Apollo” 
statues, which was probably found at Laphethus some twenty years ago, has 
lately been acquired by the Cyprus museum and is now installed in the new 
building. The head is life-size and less archaic than most of the class, 
standing between the Strangford Apollo and the Ptoan Apollo at Athens, 
and may be assigned to a Peloponnesian school, of the first quarter of the 
fifth century. Laphethus was a Lacedaemonian colony. (M. MARKIDEs, 
J.H.S. XXXII, 1913, pp. 48-49; pl.) 

Aristogiton. — A herm-head found at Baiae, now in the British Museum, 
resembles the head from Madrid which has for some years been regarded as 
representing the original head of Aristogiton in the group of the Tyranni- 
cides at Naples, but is less chiselled down and altered; and when the 
shoulder locks, which are only a means of adapting it to the herm-form, are 
removed and it is set on the Aristogiton torso, it makes a consistent and 
satisfactory whole, from which we can fairly judge the general style of the 
artists Critius and Nesiotes. Some eight or ten other works, including the 
Zeus of the Zeus and Hera metope from Selinunto, can be added to Furt- 
waengler’s list of related works. (B. ScuroepeEr, Jb. Arch. J. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 36-34; 11 figs.) 

Myron’s Discobolus. — The variations in extant copies and imitations 
of Myron’s Discobolus, with the principles which should govern any attempt 
at a restoration, were discussed by B. Schroeder and others at the Novem- 
ber (1912) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. Schroeder would 
discard the apparently impossible position of the left foot, with the toes 
turned under, which most representations show, for the flat-placed foot of 
the Castel-Porziano replica, and would keep the fingers of the right hand 
spread and holding the discus only by the tips. Professor Loeschcke 
opposed these views, maintaining the soundness of the plastic tradition. 
(Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 614-616.) 

The Athena Promachos.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 20-25, C. 
HapAczek argues that the torso of Athena in the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, is, as Lange thought, a copy of the Athena Promachos of 
Phidias. It should be completed with lance and shield in the left hand 
and the owl resting on the right hand. Such an Athena is represented on 
one of the medallions from Aboukir. 

The Cybele of Agoracritus. — Starting with a seated statue of a god- 
dess in Athens, recently published by M. Bieber (Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, 
pp- 251 ff.; A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 230), and a similar figure from Pergamon 
in Berlin, A. v. Satis shows that these belong to a large class of figures 
imitated from the statue of Cybele made by Agoracritus toward the eud of 
the fifth century. He traces the very far-reaching influence of this statue 
down into post-Christian times and as far afield as Gaul, and the use of the 
type, with various attributes, for other divinities, as Demeter, Fortuna, 
Abundantia. In Roman times, the position of the disk or tympanum held 
in the left hand was changed from above the arm, as resting on it, to below, 
as supporting it. A late and bad variation is seen in a statue in the Villa 
Doria-Pamphili, in which the mantle, instead of lying heavily across the 
lap, is held up at the left shoulder by the hand, in a style suitable only for 
a standing figure, such as the Athena Albani. Agoracritus himself found 
the conception of a majestic seated figure already existing in the Asia Minor 
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home of the goddess, and adapted it to the temper of the Greeks by elimi- 
nating its more savage features, including the small lion on the lap. The 
lion or lions were, however, retained in the Ionian reliefs and their imita- 
tions, which got their type from the same source by a different channel. 
The naiscos which the small reliefs always have, and the position of the 
statues close against a wall, are survivals of the original idea of the goddess 
as dwelling in the interior of a mountain. In the rock-sculptures of Asia 
Minor she is represented as seated just within the open door of a fagade. 
As to the individual style of the artist, the imitations of this figure in relief 
on the frieze of the Erechtheum and the base of the Nemesis at Rhamnus 
are the best evidence, being the nearest in date. (Jb. Arch. J. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 1-26; 10 figs.) 

A “Polyclitan”’ Bronze in the Louvre.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 
214-226 (fig.), ANDRE BouLANGER discusses the bronze statuette in the 
Louvre, formerly in the Pourtalés (No. 672) and Gréau (No. 964) collec- 
tions (cf. Duruy, Hist. des Grecs, II, p. 350; Furtwiingler, Meisterwerke, p. 
490; Mahler, Polyklet u. seine Schule, p. 57, fig. 13, pp. 58 f.; De Ridder, 
Revue de Paris, 1912, VI, p. 158). The beautiful little figure represents a 
youth, nude, with the weight on his right foot. The left hand should be 
restored holding a patera, or phiale, the right holding an oenochoe. The 
style is Polyclitan, but belongs to the last years of the fifth century B.c., 
with the Diadumenus of Madrid, the Idolino, the Pan at Leyden, and other 
works, chief of which is the Westmacott athlete. That was the time of 
the sculptor Aristides, of whom we know only that he was the pupil of 
Polyclitus and the teacher of Euphranor. 

A Torso of the Apollo Sauroctonos. —In Mon. Piot, XUX, 1911, pp. 
161-170 (pl.), A. Heron pe VILLEFOssE publishes a marble torso of a 
replica of the Apollo Sauroctonos acquired by the Musée Calvet, Avignon, 
in 1833. It probably came from Melos and is of excellent workmanship. 

Statue of Bellerophon at Smyrna. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 330- 
333, SaLtomon REINACH calls attention to a passage of Cosmas of Jerusalem 
in his commentary on the poems of St. Gregory of Nazianzus (Migne, P.G. 
XXXVITI, p. 547). A statue of Bellerophon is described, and the figure 
of Pegasus is said to be so slightly fastened that it follows the gentle motion 
of the hand, though it resists violent pressure. A manuscript in Madrid 
(Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Belleropho, col. 247) mentions an iron statue of Bel- 
lerophon and his horse at Smyrna, hung in the air. This is evidently a 
development from the first description. Descriptions of other statues hung 
in the air by means of magnets are cited. Such statues never existed, but 
the existence of an important statue of Bellerophon at Smyrna is interesting. 

Greek Portrait Statues.—G. Lipro_p publishes as his Habilitation- 
schrift at the K. Ludwig-Maximilians University, Munich, a study of Greek 
portraiture from the sixth century B.c. to Roman times. He shows how 
certain characteristics prevail at certain periods, making it possible to date 
a given statue approximately; but except in rare cases it is not possible to 
identify the artist from the style of the statue. [Griechische Portriitstatuen. 
Der Philosophischen Fakultit der K. Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitit zu 
Miinchen als Habilitationschrift vorgelegt von GrorG Munich, 
1912, Bruckmann. 109 pp.; 24 figs. M. 4.] 

A Statue of a Hellenistic King.— A colossal limestone statue in the 
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Cairo museum, found in 1911 at Atfeh, the city of Hathor, forty-five miles 
south of Cairo, is published by C. C. Epaar, J.H.S. XXXIIT, 1913, pp. 50- 
52 (pl.). It is a nude male figure, standing in a heroic attitude, with an 
aegis on the left arm and a diadem in the hair. Both forearms are missing, 
but the part that remains suggests that the raised Jeft hand rested on a 
spear. The head is distinctly a portrait, and so closely resembles coin types 
of Ptolemy II, Philadelphus, as to make it probable that he is the king 
represented, “ ZavOoxouas [roAeuaios 

Hellenistic Bronzes from Egypt. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1912, pp. 
76-80 (8 figs.), F. W. v. Brsstne publishes three small bronzes from Egypt 
in his own collection. These are: (1) a nude Heracles, 6.8 cm. high, rising 
from the stem of an acanthus leaf, and holding his club over his right 
shoulder and perhaps an apple in his left hand, possibly part of a candela- 
brum of Hellenistic date; (2) a small Nemesis, 6.7 em. high, of Roman 
date; (3) a barbarian prisoner with hands tied behind his back, 7.5 em. 
high, of Hellenistic date. 

The Supports of Ancient Statues. — The supports of ancient statues, 
and especially attributes attached to them, are treated in detail by Apa 
Maviaeuia, Rim. Mitt. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 1-91. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


A Minoan Vase from Egypt. —In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1913, pp. 107- 
111 (2 pls.), J. Garstane publishes a vase of the Middle Minoan II period, 
found at Abydos in 1907. All the other objects in the tomb, more than 


one hundred in number, date from the twelfth dynasty. Among them were 
cylinders of Senusret III and Amenemhat III. There can be no doubt that 
the vase is as old as the other éontents of the tomb. 

A Cylix by Douris.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 31-40 (3 figs.), 
Oskar WALDHAUER publishes a hitherto unknown cylix with the inscrip- 
tion . . . s €ypadeer, to be restored with the name of Douris. On the outside 
are two scenes of the palaestra; in the inner circle a bearded paidotribes. 
Style and workmanship are those of Douris, and the vase must be placed 
with other vases by Douris embellished with similar representations. These 
all belong to the time of the decline of the artist’s career, when he was 
trying, without entire success, to conform to the progressive tendencies of 
a new period. The newly published cylix is in the possession of Count 
Alexander Orloff Davydoff at St. Petersburg. 

The Master of the Dutuit Oenochoe. — Fourteen small red-figured 
Attic vases, apparently by the same hand, are collected by J. B. Beastry 
in J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 106-110 (5 pls.; 3 figs.). The style has deli- 
cacy and charm rather than strength; the subjects are Dionysiac and myth- 
ological, often with animals introduced. The vase at the Petit Palais in 
Paris, from which the series is named, and one other, show an amusing 
reminiscence of the Potnia Therén motive, in a neat little damsel with 
wings, who carries a bow in one hand and gently caresses a fawn with the 
other. 

“Imwmapxos xadés.—In Berl. Phil. W. May 3, 1913, cols. 574-575, E. E. 
Briess calls attention to an alabastron sold at auction in London in 
December, 1912, which bears the inscription "Iwm[apy]os xadds 
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Paris and Helen on a Vase in Naples. — In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 6-18 
(5 figs.), N. TerzAGHI discusses a vase in the Naples museum (Heydemann, 
No. 1982), upon which Paris appears in conversation with Helen, who is 
attended by a maid; and above are Zeus and Hermes in conversation and 
at the left a seated Phrygian. He argues that the painter had in mind the 
story of Stesichorus, in which Zeus commands Hermes to convey Helen 
to Egypt and sends a phantom Helen to Troy with Paris. 

A Memnon Vase. — Pieces of a red-figured lutrophorus which has, in- 
stead of the usual wedding scene, some negroes fighting, probably a scene 
from the Memnon episode, were shown by A. Brueckner at the February 
(1913) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. (Arch. Anz. 1913, 
col. 35.) 

Lenaea or Anthesteria.— The views set forth by A. Frickenhaus in 
the 72d Winckelmanns-programm (A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 294), that certain 
Dionysiac vase paintings represent the ceremonies of the Lenaea, were 
opposed by E. Petersen, and defended by their author, at the January (1913) 
meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. Petersen maintained the old 
view, held by Otto Jahn fifty years ago, that the subject is the Anthesteria. 
(Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 32-33.) 

The “Busti” in Vase Paintings. — The so-called busti in vase paint- 
ings are explained by P. Kurtu in Neapolis I, 1913, pp. 48-67 (2 pls.; 
8 figs.), not as being attempts to show persons upon a high level or at a 
greater distance than others in the field, but as due to a conventional 
method of abbreviating figures for which the space would otherwise be in- 
sufficient. 

Notes on Two Stelae from Pagasae.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, 
pp. 19-24 (fig.), A. Rernacn finds that in the painting of the young woman 
who died in childbirth (Ed@. ’Apy. 1908, pl. 1), a dark cloth hangs down 
from between the bolster and the mattress, and the nurse is drawing back 
the curtain of the door with her right hand; in the stele of the Cretan 
Chalcocedes of Lyttus (IIpaxrixa, 1907, pl. T, 8), that which Arvanitopoullos 
thought was the sword of Chalcocedes is a part of his chlamys, and his 
attendant carries two javelins, not a spear; certain other details are dis- 
cussed. 

The Preservation of the Painted Stelae of Pagasae. — In ’Apy. Ed. 
1912, pp. 261 f., A. DamverGEs and O. A. Rousopovutos report on the 
proper measures to be taken for the preservation of the Pagasae painted 
stelae. After careful washing they have been treated with a wash to fix 
the colors, and it is suggested that they be protected from actinic light rays 
by means of yellowish windows or screens. 

A Clazomenian Sarcophagus at Leyden. —In Jb. Arch. J. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 58-60 (pl.; fig.), J. BRAnts calls attention to an unusual pic- 
ture on a fragmentary terra-cotta sarcophagus in the museum at Leyden. 
It represents a fight taking place around a tumulus, between a warrior 
armed with a spear and backed by three or four followers on one side of the 
central object, and another, drawing his sword in defence, and with a wo- 
man next him and other figures behind, on the other side. The style is on 
a level with the developed black-figured or severe red-figured Attic, and it 
may be dated in the middle or last part of the sixth century B.c. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


Attic Inscriptions. — In 'Apy. Ed. 1912, pp. 124f., P. N. PAPAGEORGIOU 
publishes two small Attic inscriptions, one of them engraved upon a strip 
of bronze. He also suggests a change in punctuation as a solution of the 
riddle in the much-discussed grave epigram from Piraeus, first published 
ibid. 1910, p. 73, making the first sentence read Ov 7d xpewv eipaprat. 
This same epigram is discussed again, ibid. 1912, pp. 256 f., by A. N. Sk1as, 
who defends his interpretation (ibid. 1911, p. 207) against the criticism of 
the late S. Vases (ibid. 1911, p. 211), and by ParaGroreGiou, ibid. 1912, 
p. 264, who makes a brief comment on the above article of Skias. 

Notes on an Attic Inscription. — In Berl. Phil. W. March 8, 1913, 
cols. 317-320, W. BANNIER discusses and proposes restorations for C./.A. 
IV, 1, 52-53, the treaty between the Athenians and Bottiaeans. 

Historical Attic Inscriptions. — Under the title Historische Attische 
Inschrifien (Bonn, 1913, A. Mareus and E. Weber’s Verlag. 82 pp. M. 2. 20), 
E. NacHMANSON publishes eighty-seven Greek inscriptions beginning with 
the “Salamis decree” of the first half of the sixth century B.c. and ending 
with an inscription of Arcadius and Honorius dating between 396 and 401 
a.p. A brief commentary accompanies each inscription. 

A Decree of the Athenians in Honor of Hicesius of Ephesus. — 
In ’Apx. "Ed. 1912, pp. 248 f. (fig.), A. WitnELM publishes a decree of the 
Athenians granting citizenship to Hicesius of Ephesus, who is known, 
from J.G. VII, 15, to have been governor of Aegina under Eumenes of Per- 
gamon, at some time between 210 and 159 n.c. 

Athenian Boundary Stones. — In .Jh. Oest. Arch. 7. XV, 1912, Beiblatt, 
cols. 81-96 (18 figs.), T. Sauvcruc publishes twenty-one Athenian boundary 
stones preserved in the Epigraplhical Museum at Athens. 

Notes on Inscriptions from Euboea. — In ‘Apy. "Ed. 1912, pp. 234— 
248 (2 figs.), A. WiLHeLM points out various errors made by G. A. Papava- 
sileiou in the publication of inscriptions from Euboea, ibid. 1905, and gives 
further proof that the fragment of an inscription published by the latter, 
(ibid. 1907, p. 23) and one published by Wilhelm (ibid. 1892, p. 158, No. 53) 
both from Aliverion, are parts of the same document, in spite of the argu- 
ments of Papavasileiou, ihid. 1911, pp. 81 f. 

Notes on Delian Accounts. —In FR. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 26-39, 
G. GLorz publishes notes and restorations to the following Delian inscrip- 
tions recently published in 7.G. IX, Fase. II: Nos. 138 B, 142, 144 A, 145, 
148, 156 A, 158 A, 159 A, 161 A, 162 A, 163 A, 165, 199 A, 201, 203 A, 204, 
219 A, 224 A, 226 A, 240, 268, and 274. 

The Dedication of the Charioteer at Delphi.—In Jb. Arch. J. 
XXVIII, 1913, pp. 52-58 (facsimile), A. FrickENHAUS discusses, in con- 
nection with the chronology of the sons of Deinomenes, the altered inscription 
on the base of the charioteer at Delphi. By eliminating other suggested res- 
torations, he concludes that the original dedicator was Polyzalus, the same 
who is named in the surviving part of the second form of the inscription, and 
that the change was occasioned by the elder brother, Hiero, perhaps jealous 
of a victory which was a defeat for himself, objecting to the claim made by 
the words T'éAas dvacowv. Polyzalus mzy very well have been in 
possession of Gela in 474,the most likely date for his Delphic victory, al- 
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though no record of the fact has come down. The two versions, so far as 
they can be restored, are then to be read as follows: 
I. [pvapa pe T]éAas avéOnxey avaoo[ov 
[hwds Accvopéveos deg evovup’ 
II. [... (16 letters)... dveOnx[ev 


A Locrian Inscription. —In Jh. Vest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, pp. 163-256 
(6 figs.), A. WiLHELM discusses an inscription found some years ago near 
Vitrinitsa in Locris. It is an agreement between the Aidvrevo, or descend- 
ants of Ajax, and the town of Naryca on one side, and the Locrians on the 
other, in reference to the maidens sent to Ilium in atonement for the out- 
rage committed by Ajax on Cassandra at the taking of Troy. The inscrip- 
tion probably dates between 275 and 240 sB.c. At the January (1913) 
meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society P. Corssen discussed the 
inscription. He pointed out that the supposed expiatory origin of the 
custom, atoning for the sacrilege of Ajax, is a comparatively late invention, 
not earlier than 334 B.c. The custom itself probably originated subsequent 
to the founding of Novum Ilium, after the repulse of the Cimmerian invad- 
ers by the Lydians, and was due to the existence of a cult of Athena Ilia 
at Opuntian Locris. There was a, break of about forty years after 346. 
and when the sending was renewed, the women went for lifelong instead 
of annual service. (Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 31-32.) 

Thessalian Inscriptions.—In ‘Apy. "Ed. 1912, pp. 60-101 (35 figs.), 
A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOS continues his publication of inscriptions from 
Gonnus, Thessaly (cf. ibid. 1911, pp. 123-128 and 129-149), describing 
seventy-six decrees of proxenia of the common type, of which twenty employ 
a full, fifty-six an abbreviated, formula. These contain many new names 
and give much important information on Thessalian history in the second 
century B.c. hid. 1912, p. 265, the same writer publishes a few brief sup- 
plementary notes and corrections to 7.G. [X?, 1295, 1296, 1300. 

A Rhodian Chronicle.— At the March (1913) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff discussed the re- 
markable inscription found by the Danes in their excavations at Lindus 
and now at Copenhagen, which had recently been published by C. Blink- 
enberg (Bulletin of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Letters of Denmark, 
1912, pp. 317-457). It gives a list of priests and a résumé of the history 
and documents of the temple, with accounts of the temple treasures, drawn 
up in the year 99 B.c. by Timachides, probably the grammarian of that 
name. The earlier votive offerings were no longer in existence at that time, 
having been burned with the old temple in 350 B.c. Much of the matter of 
the chronicle is Hellenistic invention, but has an interest as such. (Areh. 
Anz. 1913, cols. 42-46.) In R. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 40-46, M. Hotteacx 
publishes a number of restorations to the “chronicle.” 

Two Inscriptions in Smyrna.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, 
Beiblatt, cols. 123-134 (2 figs.), J. Kem publishes two badly mutilated 
inscriptions in Smyrna evidently referring to certain exemptions from taxa- 
tion. In one the beginning of the letter of Antony, the triumvir, to the 
“Koinon” of Asia, known from a papyrus (Cl. R. VII, p. 476), occurs. 
They probably refer to the society of the Hieronicae and Stephanitae. 
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An Inscription referring to Mysteries.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 
1911, Beiblatt, cols. 133-140, J. Kem publishes an inscription from Cyme, 
now in Smyrna, which refers to the practice of certain mysteries. It prob- 
ably dates from the first half of the first century a.p. 

Three Greek Inscriptions. — In Sitzb. Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 166, 
3, 1912, pp. 1-43, A. WiLHeELM discusses and partially restores three Greek 
inscriptions: (1) the treaty between Termessus and a town probably to be 
identified as Adada (B.C.H. XXIII, pp. 286 ff.); (2) the introduction to 
an agreement between the people of Ios and Rhodes dating from about 
200 B.c. (.G. XII, 5, 1, n. 8 and XII, 5, 2, p. 303, n. 1009) ; (3) a decree of 
the Thasians with reference to the people of Neapolis (/.G. XII, 8, 264). 

Greek Inscriptions in Stockholm. — In Eranos, XIII, 1913, pp. 83-90, 
K. THUNELL discusses sixteen Greek inscriptions in the museum at Stock- 
holm of which ten were published in C./.G. 

Two Greek Inscriptions from the Sanctuary of Aesculapius on the 
Esquiline. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, pp. 236-250 (pl.), A. Marurt 
discusses two Greek inscriptions on the base of an ex-voto of Boethus 
representing the infant Aesculapius, set up by the physician Nicomedes in 
the sanctuary of Aesculapius on the Esquiline. The base was found in 
1667 near the church S. Martino ai Monti and has been buried away since 
1834 in the Palazzo Medici (Falconieri) so that the errors in the earlier 
publications have until now gone uncorrected. The correct dating of the 
inscription is important for the light it sheds on the date of the temple of 
Aesculapius which was founded or possibly rebuilt by Diocletian in the 
Baths of Trajan. It can hardly be later than the second century a.p. The 
same Nicomedes is referred to in C./.G. 6265. Another inscription found 
at about the same time in the same place may refer to this temple, so that 
we may infer that it was rebuilt, not founded, by Diocletian. The inscrip- 
tion may be a rewriting of an older original; and the statue was very likely 
a copy- 

Thracian Inscriptions. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 394-396, CHarLes 
Picarp restores the inscription published by G. Seure [idid. XVIII, 1911, 
p- 444) 6 deiva] SarvpBpiavois [Geots dveyxev]. pp. 425 ff. 
the "EXevfepeds mentioned is simply the Dionysus of Eleutherae, adopted 
from Attica. 

An Inscription from Istrus.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, Bei- 
blatt, cols. 149-154, J. Wetss discusses the inscription on the base of a statue 
dedicated to Poseidon by the Tlovrdpyns rijs TevrardAews at the Milesian 
colony of Istrus on the Black Sea. 

Tlopratos Erparnyés.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 47-52, E. E. 
Briess argues that the supposed title aoumratos orparnyos of Boeckh, 
C.1.G. 3348, is really a proper name, i.e. Strparyyou Eiriyovs. 
The inscription is not earlier than 123 a.p. 

Epigraphical Notes.—In ‘Apy. "Ed. 1912, pp. 250-253, A. WitneLm 
makes various comments and corrections on eleven inscriptions published 
ibid. 1911, passim. 


COINS 


Temple Coins of Olympia. —C. J. Settman (following G. F. Hill) 
would ascribe all the coins usually classified as Elean to the temple of Zeus 
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at Olympia. The first part of his detailed discussion and description is 
published in Nomisma, VIII, 1913, pp. 23-65 (4 pls.). 

Coins of Callatis.— Several previously unpublished coins of Callatis, 
Thrace, from his own collection are described and pictured by Leon Ru- 
zickA, Z. Num. XXX, 1913, pp. 293-304 (5 pls.). 

The Coinage of the Ionian Revolt.— A new find of coins at Vourla 
(Clazomenae) confirms some former conjectures as to the coinage of the 
Greek towns in Asia Minor at the time of the Ionian revolt. The new 
coins are twenty-six electrum staters and hectae, including one stater from 
Priene, and twelve silver hectae from Samos. (P. Garpner, J.H.S. 
XXXIII, 1913, p. 105.) 

Greek Coins of Asia.— V. TourNEuR discusses in a recent article the 
Greek coins of Asia comprised in the collection of Franz Cumont recently 
presented to the Bibliotheque royale (Belgium). The writer often corrects 
and supplements the information contained in the handbooks. (R. Belge 
Num. LXIX, 1913, pp. 109-137; pl.) 

Tetradrachms of Syracuse. — Almost an entire double number of Z. 
Num. (XXX, 1913, pp. 1-292; 7 pls.) is taken up by an article from L. TuDEER 
on the tetradrachm-coinage of Syracuse in the time of the artist-signatures. 
The writer takes full and generous cognizance of the important work of his 
predecessors in the field, but points out the need of a newer and exhaustive 
investigation, especially on the basis of the impressions. The article is 
too long to admit of brief summary: it may be remarked on one point, 
however, that Tudeer essays to prove beyond question that the signatures 
EVMHNOV and EVMENOV designate different artists, and that the 
abbreviation EV denotes still a third, whose full name is, and will remain, 
unknown. But EVM is perhaps for Eumenes. 

Elpis-Nemesis. — The British Museum possesses a circular limestone 
disk (diameter 11.4 cm., thickness 1.9 cm.) the two sides of which are 
moulds for the casting of medallions. On one side is a figure in the usual 
attitude of Spes, with wreath and palm branch in the ground, and the 
words EXQ EATTIAAS KAAAS. On the other is a female gryphon with 
uraeus tail and paw resting on a wheel, and with the inscription NEME21& 
SIKEA. The types and letters point to an Alexandrian origin and a date 
in the second or third century A.p. Nemesis in the form of a gryphon, the 
symbol of sharpsighted watchfulness, confirms a conclusion of P. Perdrizet 
(B.C.H. 1912, p. 248), but the epithet here given her is far from clear. The 
interpretations suggested for the sign S include a reversed Z for A, not 
unknown in dialects (iucéa = 8ixaia) and a twisted N (vxéa = vxaia) as 
if the medal were a talisman for competitors in games. (F. H. MARSHALL, 
J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 84-86; pl.; fig.) . 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeological Study in Greece.— In Atene e Roma, XVI, 1913, cols. 
65-83, S. LamBros publishes a brief history of archaeological study in Greece. 
The Asclepieum and the Bleusinium at Athens.—In ‘Apy. "Ed. 
1912, pp. 438-59 (2 pls.; 15 figs.), F. Versaxes traces the outer wall of the 
Asclepieum and the walls of an earlier sanctuary on the same site, which he 
identifies as the long-sought Eleusinium. The south wall of the Asclepieum 
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was later incorporated into the back of the Stoa of Eumenes, the rear wall of 
the latter being interlocked with it. A portion of the west wall, with the 
north side of the propylon, is seen in the foundations formerly assigned by 
Dérpfeld to the monument of Nicias, which has now been located near the 
southeast corner of the Stoa of Eumenes (cf. Dinsmoor, A.J/.A. XIV, 1910, 
p- 459). The first temple of Asclepius was probably in the western portion 
of the precinct, near the portal. ‘The older sanctuary lay within the enclo- 
sure of the Asclepieum, except on the west, where it appears to have been 
curtailed. This older precinct must have been the Eleusinium to which 
Asclepius, when invited to Athens, was admitted as guest and protector, 
only to establish himself as proprietor and appropriate the whole eastern 
portion of the Eleusinium, leaving the western portion, near the entrance 
to the Acropolis, as the Eleusinium of later times. 

Monuments on the South Slope of the Acropolis. —In “Apy. ‘Ed. 
1912, pp. 161-182 (6 pls.; 36 figs.), F. Versakes publishes an instalment 
of an architectural study of the ancient monuments of the south slope of 
the Acropolis at Athens, describing, with many drawings of details, restora- 
tions, etc., the Theatre of Herodes and the Stoa of Eumenes. The identifi- 
cation of the stoa is made certain by its resemblance to the Stoa of Attalus, 
of which the author makes a new study as a basis for his restoration. 

Psyttaleia.—In Alio, XIII, 1913, pp. 128-130, K. J. BeELocu refuses to 
be convinced by Judeich’s arguments that Psyttaleia is Lipsokoutala (see 
A.J.A. XVI, p. 585), and adheres to his theory that it is Hagios Georgios. 
In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 31-36, P. D. Reprapes takes Beloch to 
task for not knowing the literature concerning Psyttaleia. It is to be identi- 
fied with the modern Lipsokoutala. On an early Venetian map the island 
is called Cytala, a corruption of Psyttale, the name by which Stephanus of 
Byzantium calls it. From Cytala came the modern name. 

Excavatiors in the Necropolis of Thessalonica.—In Mél. Arch. 
Hist. XXXII, 1912, pp. 337-361, MM. Avezou and Picarp describe the 
results of excavation in the necropolis of Thessalonica since 1905, thus con- 
tinuing the accounts previously given by Perdrizet (ibid. XIX, 1899, pp. 
541 ff.; XX, 1900, pp. 223 ff.; XXV, 1905, pp. 81 ff.). The material con- 
sists principally of inscriptions, terra-cottas, glass, and pottery. 

Excavations at Sphoungaras. — In 1910 excavations were carried on 
under the direction of R. B. Seager at a site known as Sphoungaras, near 
Gournia in eastern Crete. Here a cemetery was examined containing 
remains dating chiefly from the period known as Early Minoan II. A 
small neolithic deposit was discovered, as well as a considerable number 
of burials in pithoi dating chiefly from Middle Minoan I. The vases, seals, 
etc., found during the excavations are briefly described by Miss E. H. HALL. 
[Excavations in Eastern Crete, Sphoungaras. Anthropological Publications 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. III, Pt. 2, pp. 43-73 (7 pls. ; 16 figs.). 
By H. Hay. Philadelphia, 1912, University Museum. ] 

The Throne of Apollo at Amyclae. — In ’Apy. Ed¢. 1912, pp. 183-192 
(26 figs.), F. Versakes describes the remains of an ancient structure on 
the foundations and out of the materials of which was built the church of 
Hagia Kyriake on the summit of the hill at Amyclae (cf. Hpaxrixa, 1907, 
pp. 52 and 104-107; A.J.A. XIII, 1909, p. 354). The author believes that 
this structure was the pedestal of the famous Throne of Apollo described by 
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Pausanias, ITI, 18 f., and restores it as a hollow square the sides of which are 
formed by sculptured slabs between half columns, with at least one door- 
way for access to the tomb of Hyacinthus within. Above this, and appear- 
ing to rest upon the roof of the pedestal, was the throne itself and the 
primitive image. 

The Great Altar of Zeus at Olympia. —In Jb. Ki. Alt. XXXI, 1913, 
pp. 241-260 (3 figs.) L. WeniGER argues that the excavations of Dérpfeld 
in 1908 between the temple of Hera, the Pelopion and the Metroon at 
Olympia have not revealed the site of the great altar of Zeus. That must 
be sought to the east of the south end of the Pelopion, probably halfway 
between the temple of Zeus and the Metroon. He suggests a restoration in 
two forms, one oblong and one square. The altar did not date back to as 
early a period as has been thought. 

The Stage Building of the Roman Theatre at Gytheum. — In ‘Apy. 
"Ed. 1912, pp. 193-196 (9 figs.), F. VersAKEs discusses the stage building 
of the Roman theatre at Gytheum, which he restores with four small 
porticoes facing the cavea, having two tiers of columns. 

The Site of Iolcos.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 23-28 N. I. 
GIANNOPULOs argues that ancient Iolcos was located on the hill at Volo, 
that it was never completely abandoned, but was inhabited in Roman times 
and down through the Middle Ages, preserving its ancient name in the 
form Golos or Karw T@dos. 

Prehistoric Seals from Thessaly.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIIT, 1913, 
pp- 29-30 (2 figs.), N. I. Grannopuos publishes a small terra-cotta seal im- 
pression with a meander pattern from Tsangli, Thessaly. It dates from 
the second neolithic period. He also publishes a black steatite seal with a 
meander pattern. 

Cretan Seal Stones. — In Apy. "E¢. 1912, pp. 257-260, W. O. GAERTE 
publishes supplementary notes to the article on Cretan seal stones by 
Xanthoudides, ibid. 1907, pp. 141 ff. 

The Pelasgians. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, pp. 252-293, V. Cos- 
TANZI discusses the origin of the ancient concept of autochthony and pre- 
Hellenicism attributed to the Pelasgi. He agrees with E. Meyer that the name 
Pelasgi was originally applied to the inhabitants of the northeast part of 
Thessaly (Pelasgiotis), and then owing to the combinations of logographers 
came to be used as equivalent to pre-Hellenic or proto-Hellenic. Fick’s theory 
that the Leleges were the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of western Greece and the 
Pelasgi those of eastern Greece he thinks incorrect, as also Ridgeway’s idea 
that the Pelasgi represent the Mycenaean civilization. He believes they were 
of Hellenic stock. He discusses the rise of the fifth century conception 
(e.g. that of Hellanicus, and Pherecydes) that the Thessalian Pelasgi came 
from Peloponnesus. 

Some Known and Unedited Monuments. —In R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
pp. 350-374 (7 figs.) W. Dronna discusses (1) an “ island” idol at Karlsruhe 
(Gerhard, Abhandlungen, pl. XLIV, 3; Perrot and Chipiez, VI, p. 740, fig. 
332); (2) a solar deity at Geneva; and (3) a ring at Bern. The first repre- 
sents a female figure from the head of which a smaller figure emerges. Primi- 
tive beliefs about birth from the head, etc., are discussed. An image from 
Indo-China and the representations of the birth of Athena are compared. 
The solar deity is a gold statuette, with rays about the head, six ovals in a 
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row from breast to feet, a row of circles across the breast, and a serpent 
coiled about the person. Other similar figures are cited. The figure is 
probably prophylactic and is full of mystic religious meaning. The ring is 
bronze and is classed as Roman. On the bezel is the figure of a man in the 
attitude of the “Borghese gladiator” by Agasias, in this case a boxer. 
The inscription TTPACI may give the owner’s name or inay refer to Praxi- 
teles. 

Mensae Ponderariae. — In R. Et. Anc. XV, 1913, pp. 167-180 (4 figs.), 
W. Deonna discusses the mensae ponderariae, or tables with measures of 
capacity among the Greeks and Romans, and gives a list of thirty-two. The 
separate hollows originally held vessels of metal. These tables are of two 
types. In one each cup-shaped cavity had a hole in the bottom running 
through the stone. In such cases the slabs rested on supports at the ends 
or sides. In the second type the block is thicker and rests directly on the 
ground or on some solid support, and the escape for the liquid is on the 
side. Sometimes these mensae were attached to walls. Some of them were 
also used for dry measure, and in that case no metal vessel was necessary. 

Thracian Helmets. — Several types of a cap-shaped helmet, which first 
appeared in Greek art in vase paintings copied from the works of Micon, 
and the extant examples of which, chiefly of bronze, were found in many 
cases in the Balkan region, are discussed and fully illustrated by B. ScuroE- 
per, in Jb. Arch. I. XX VII, 1912, pp. 317-344 (8 pls.; 18 figs.). He finds it 
to be of Thracian origin, a metal substitute for the soft cap of skin, and, 
although it has some resemblance to the Asiatic felt tiara or Phrygian cap, 
is not derived from that. The subject has a bearing on the nationality of 
the painter Micon, who was called an Athenian. 

Athenian Political Clubs. — A study of the political clubs of ancient 
Athens, their origin, social features, names, pledges, initiations, etc., has 
been published by Dr. G. M. Catnoun. He discusses especially their part 
in litigation and politics. [Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation. By 
GeorGe Mitter Catnoun. Austin, 1913, University of Texas. 172 pp. 
8 vo.] 
Hephaestus. — New evidence, largely numismatic, which is now avail- 
able on the nature and history of Hephaestus, has led L. MALTEN (Jb. Arch. 
IT. XXVII, 1912, pp. 232-264; 12 figs.) to reverse the review formerly held 
by Wilamowitz, that he was of Greek origin. He seems to have been first 
conceived of among the Solymes of eastern Lycia, as the spirit of a per- 
petual fire which burned for many centuries, from an issue of natural gas, 
on the top of a mountain there. The cult spread thence eastward and 
inland, but more especially west and north, along the coasts and islands of 
Asia Minor, wherever similar natural fires existed, and reached Lemnos, 
where Homer places it, in pre-Hellenic times. It was carried to the Lipari 
Islands by a colony of emigrants from Cnidus and to Athens through some 
unknown channel, but never appeared in Crete, and was very little known 
elsewhere on the mainland of Greece. The lameness and the skill in 
smithery are connected, hand crafts being the usual work of strong men 
who were disabled for warfare; but whether they both come from a dwarf 
or cobald origin of the conception, or are only a development from the 
association with fire, is not clear at present. The association with volcanic 
phenomena, where it occurs, is a secondary character. The Lycian origin 
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of Leto and possibly of some of the greater Hellenic divinities is a related 
question. 

Elysium and Rhadamanthus. — The Cretan, Carian, pre-Hellenic 
character of the god Rhadamanthus and of the goddess Eleutho (later 
Eileithyia), the goddess of life and death, from whom Eleusis took its 
name, and the kindred origin of the Homeric Elysion (Od. IV, 561 ff.), with 
the later developments of the idea of the paxapwv vacos in Pindar, Plato, 
Virgil, etc., are discussed by L. Marten, Jb. Arch. J. XXVIII, 1913, 
pp. 35-51. 

Halon and Halirrothius.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 73-77, 
E. Scumipt argues that the god of healing, of whom Sophocles was priest, 
was Halon, who is to be identified with Halirrothius. He was originally 
worshipped at the spring in the Asclepieum, but was forgotten after the 
introduction of the worship of Asclepius. 

Hero Propylaeus and Apollo Propylaeus. —In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 
1913, pp. 62-72 (2 figs.),O. WeInREICH points out that the Thracian Hero 
Propylaeus resembles, but is not identical with, Apollo Propylaeus. The 
latter is a divinity who protects men from the pestilenee. 

Ancient Alchemy. — The publication by O. Lagercrantz of a chemical 
papyrus at Stockholm (Papyrus Graecus Holmiensis, Upsala, 1913), was 
presented by Diels at the March (1913) meeting of the Berlin Archae- 
ological Society. This manuscript is a companion to P. Leydensis X, and 
together they give a fair idea of the treatise of Pseudo-Democritus, in four 
books, ®vaixa Kai xeupoxpyta, from which they are evidently derived, and 
which was the foundation of most of the alchemic literature of the Middle 
Ages. The papyrus at Stockholm gives the recipes for making gold; the 
one at Leyden, for precious stones. The compiler of the former says he 
got his material from Anaxilaus of Larissa, a Pythagorean, banished from 
Rome in 28 s.c. for practising magic, who was used as a source also by 
Pliny. (Arch. Anz. 1913, col. 36.) 

Three Greek Numerical Systems.— Notes on three provincial Greek 
numerical systems, with suggested improvements in the interpretation of cer- 
tain inscriptions in which they occur, from Chalcedon, Nesus (near Lesbos), 
and Thespiae, are given by M. N. Top in J.H.S. XXXIII, 1913, pp. 27-34. 
A complete tabulation of the evidence on such systems is to appear in 
B.S.A. 

Greek Music.—In J.H.S. X XXIII, 1913, pp. 35-47, J. Curtis gives 
the history of the technical advance of Greek music, with a detailed expla- 
nation of the intervals and notation of the various scales for vocal and 
instrumental use. To the earliest sacred enharmonic scale, of two tetra- 
chords on seven notes, the diatonic genus was added, probably from an 
Asiatic or Egyptian source, and in the half-century, 650-600, which saw the 
fall of the Phrygian kingdom, flute playing was officially recognized in 
Greece, and the Phrygian octave system was introduced and adapted by 
Terpander to the seven-stringed lyre. This lyre was either the chelys, a 
light instrument made of tortoise-shell and used for domestic and private 
art, or the professional cithara, with a heavy sounding box and stops. 
Pythagoras introduced a new epoch by adding an eighth string, and doing 
away with the re-tuning of the instrument for each change of scale. Hence 
the division between the advocates of the old harmoniae and those of the 
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new theatrical fonoi. Through the successive innovations of Phrynnis, 
Melanippides, and Timotheus, between 450 and 350, and of later artists, the 
full double-octave, fifteen-stringed instrument known to Euclid was evolved. 
The writer denies any general use of the quarter-tone interval, and points 
ont that a Greek thought of an interval or a pitch as a certain length cut 
off on an actual string, the canon or monochord; also that “mode” is not a 
suitable word to describe the Greek tonos. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Late Changes in the Basilica Aemilia. —In Rend. Acc. Lincei, X XI, 
1913, pp. 758-766, A. BARTOLI writes of the last vicissitudes and Christian 
changes in the Basilica Aemilia. At the beginning of the fifth century a 
fire destroyed the ceiling and roof, and the aula became a quarry for col- 
umns and other architectural members. The Doric facade on the Forum 
Romanum was later dismantled, and in the seventh or eighth century an 
oratorium was built in the part toward Argileto and a church (San Gio- 
vanni in Campo) in the part toward Antoninus and Faustina. 


SCULPTURE 


A Portrait of Virgil.— In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXXII, 1912, pp. 385-395, 
J. MARTIN identifies a bust in the museum at Naples (No. 6025) as one of 
Virgil, basing his argument upon a mosaic found at Souase (Mon. Piot, IV, 
p. 236) and three miniatures in the middle of the text of the Bucolics in the 
Codex Romanus. The bust in the Capitoline Museum (Stanza del Gladia- 
tore 16) and the Baracco medallion represent the poet when older. Martin 
also maintains, on the evidence of the inscription of this Sousse mosaic, 
which begins with line 8, Musa mihi causas, that the first seven lines in the 
Aeneid are not Virgilian, but were interpolated by a rhetorician of the first 
century. 

Portraits of Agrippa.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, pp. 257-266 
(14 figs.), J. BANKO attempts to identify certain Roman busts, especially 
one at Naples and another at Speyer, as portraits of M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 

A Roman Portrait Head from Durazzo.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 
1912, pp. 68-75 (2 pls.; 8 figs.), A. HEKLER publishes a marble portrait head 
of a woman found at Durazzo in Albania. The hair is arranged in such a 
way as to conceal the ears. It is a Roman work dating from the first half 
of the first century A.D. 

The Barbarian from Pola.—In Wiener Studien, XXXIV, 1912, pp. 
272-281, P. v. Brenkowskr has discussed a fragment of sculpture found at 
Pola, a cast of which was exhibited at Rome in the thermae of Diocletian 
in 1911. A small, trowsered figure, wearing a torques, kneels beside a much 
larger figure, of which only the right leg (nearly to the knee) and the left 
foot remain. The style and other indications lead to the belief that the 
large figure was Hadrian, the smaller one a Celt or Scordian. (S. R., 
R. Arch. XX1, 1913, pp. 107 f.; fig.) 

Virgil’s Aeneid, Book VI, and Works of Sculpture. —In R. Arch. 
XXI, 1913, pp. 153-170 (6 figs.), L. DeLARUELLE finds recollections of 
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works of sculpture in the catalogue of heroes in the sixth book of the 
Aeneid, lines 752-892. The figures of Silvius (line 760), Romulus (line 779), 
Numa (lines 808-812), Camillus (lines 824-825), and Marcellus (lines 855- 
859) in particular appear to be described by Virgil as they were actually 
represented in sculpture. 

A Terra-cotta Head.—In Mon. Piot, XIX, 1911, pp. 43-47 (pl.), P. 
JamotT publishes a terra-cotta head from Sicily, acquired by the Louvre in 
1909. It is 15 em. high and is clearly an architectural fragment. 

Terra-cotta Reliefs in the Museo delle Terme. — In Boll. Arte, VII, 
1913, pp. 125-142 (2 pls.; 8 figs.), G. Moretti publishes ten terra-cotta 
reliefs in the Museo delle Terme. In the opinion of the author, they are to 
be identified as follows: Apollo and Daphne, Omphale, a tensa with figures 
of the gods, a panther, a piece of cornice with a female head and flowers, a 
contest between a lion and a griffin, a contest between a lioness and a boar, 
an antefix with a winged female figure, a bearded mask of the Achelous, 
and an antefix of a Maenad and a panther. 

Pentheus pursued by the Furies. — A relief presented to the Museo 
delle Terme by the English ambassador, Sir Savile Lumley, is interpreted 
as a Pentheus pursued by the Erinyes by F. Fornari, B. Com. Rom. XL, 
1912, pp. 223-227 (2 figs.). 

A Sarcophagus Relief in Palermo.—In connection with the reliefs 
on the triumphal arches at Carpentras, Orange, and Saint-Rémy, in which 
trophies and chained captives appear, J. Formick (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, 
pp. 377-378; fig.) calls attention to a sarcophagus relief in Palermo. It 
represents a battle between Romans and Gauls, some mounted and some on 
foot. At each end are trophies with a captive man and woman. 

The Colossal Statue at Barletta.— At a meeting of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens, February 12, 1913, Dr. Kocu showed 
that the colossal bronze statue which has stood since 1491 outside the church 
of San Sepolcro is a late Roman work, carried off from Constantinople and 
left on the shore at Barletta after a shipwreck. It is about 5.5 m. high. 
The legs and left hand were removed by monks and afterwards wrongly 
restored. The statue is probably a portrait of Valens or Valentinian. 

An Illustration of the Sale of a Slave. — In Alio, XII, 1912, pp. 500- 
503 (2 figs.), H. Gummerus discusses a gravestone found at Capua in 1880 
upon which are two reliefs. Above are two freedmen dressed in togas; and 
below, a slave standing on the Japis in the act of being sold. The writer 
suggests that the M. Publilius Satur, who had the stone erected, was a slave 
dealer. The stone is mentioned in C./.LZ. X, Add. No. 8222. 


VASES AND PAINTING 

A New Representation of Phlyakes.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 
321-329 (fig.), Vincenzo Festa publishes a fragment of a red-figured vase 
found at Altomonte, in the province of Cosenza, and now in the possession 
of Mr. G. B. Salerno. On the fragment three old men are represented. 
Two are dancing about the third, who has singular, beast-like feet. Hera- 
clides Ponticus (7. woAtre@v s.v. Aevxavwv) tells of Lamiscus, king of the 
Lucanianus, who had a wolf’s toe on each foot. This Lamiscus is doubtless 
a survival of an old wolf-god, and the dance represented on the vase isa 
parody of a ritual dance. The centre of manufacture of phlyacic vases was 
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probably Lucania, not Campania. A list of fourteen such vases certainly 
Lucanian is given. 

The Potters of Armento in Lucania. — That a distinct school of vase 
painters existed at Armento (Roman Grumentum) and that their work has 
been too much ignored by modern archaeologists and confounded with the 
Apulian work of Ruvo, is maintained by V. Maccuroro in Jhb. Arch. I. 
XXVII, 1912, pp. 265-316 (38 figs.). The vases are in the museums of 
London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Munich, and especially Naples. Four periods 
can be distinguished, covering roughly the four half-centuries from 400 to 
200 B.c., and are characterized by imitation of Athenian, imitation of Apulian, 
synthesis of previous periods with strengthening of local elements, and 
decadence. The prevailing taste was for large vessels, craters, amphoras, 
etc., and for elaborate mythological subjects. In the third period a real 
seicento barocco style was developed, with winged and floating beings, and 
violently agitated draperies on motionless figures. The anthemion orna- 
ments are also characteristic. 

A Lucanian Vase. — A note from O. WaLpHAUER (Jb. Arch J. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 61-62) states emphatically that one of the vases in the Hermitage 
Museum which L. Macchioro used in his discussion of the vases of Armento 
is almost entirely modern painting on a restored plaster surface, and we 
have no means of knowing how closely it follows the ancient design that 
the restorer may have found when he began his work. The value of these 
restored surfaces varies greatly; in some cases they reproduce an original 
drawing accurately, in others they are pure fabrications. 

The Paintings on Sepulchral Vases.—In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 30-47, 
(8 figs.), V. Maccnioro argues against the view of G. Patroni that the 
South Italian vase paintings found in graves are to be interpreted as refer- 
ring symbolically to the life beyond the grave, and maintains that such 
vases were placed in graves merely as furniture to accompany the deceased, 
but without any necessary relation, in their decorations, to this purpose. 

Contributions to the Study of Southern Italian Vases. — In Rend. 
Ace. Lincei, XXI, 1913, pp. 549-606 (2 figs.), G. Patroni argues that V. 
Macchioro’s work on southern Italian vases is in agreement with his own, 
with corrections made necessary by recent discoveries. The latter’s chief 
contribution has been the discovery of documents which trace the prov- 
enance of many vases in the Naples museum. He has also shown that 
Heydemann’s catalogue is very poor. 

Penelope on a Southern Italian Hydria.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XXI, 1913, pp. 383-394 (pl.), V. Festa explains the scene at the left on a 
hydria from Paestum in the Naples museum (Heydemann, Vasen, No. 2099) 
as Penelope seated on the cenotaph of Odysseus with Eutychia holding a 
mirror to indicate that Odysseus would soon return. At the right Odysseus 
is receiving gifts from Eurycleia. Ibid. pp. 836-841, B. Basstr rejects this 
explanation, insisting that such scenes in Italian vase-painting are always 
symbolical. The central figure, seated on the tomb, represents the defunct 
in the guise of Penelope, so that the mirror and the hydria have their proper 
signification as attributes of the dead woman. The word xaA7, unusual on 
Italian vases, indicates that not Penelope, but the dead woman, is here rep- 
resented, while the names Telemachus and Odysseus show that it is as a 
Penelope that she enters the lower world. 
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A Painted Tomb at Canosa. — In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 1-5 (pl. ; 4 figs.), 
M. Rostowzew discusses the tomb at Canosa published by Macchioro and 
compares it with those at Petra, and with tombs at Anapa (the ancient 
Gorgippa) in Russia which have been destroyed. The fillets and crowns of 
the painted interior decoration are found in tombs in southern Russia and 
elsewhere. They are Hellenistic. The tomb should be dated in the third 
century B.C. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Piranesi’s Etruscan Inscriptions. —In the Minnesskrift till Professor 
Axel Erdmann, pp. 313-337 (6 figs.), O. A. DANIELSsON shows that little or 
no reliance can be placed upon the Etruscan inscriptions appearing upon 
architectural fragments in the Osxservazioni di Gio. Battista Piranesi sopra 
la Lettre di M. Mariette, ete. Some of them are taken from Gori’s Museum 
Etruscum in whole or in part. One is made up of inscriptions on two differ- 
ent monuments in Gori’s book ; and another has the inscriptions on an Etrus- 
can mirror as its principal source. 

Oscan Inscriptions and the Samnites.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 
1912, pp. 206-216, A. SoGLrano finds that the fact that the so-called Oscan 
language is coterminous with the Samnite territories is best explained by 
the theory that the uncultured Samnites on conquering Campania, in the last 
part of the fifth century B.c., borrowed the alphabet of the Osci, with which 
to write their own language, and with this the name “Oscan.” The Osci 
were not of Samnite blood, as has been believed, for archaeological consider- 
ations show that they were descendants of a neolithic Mediterranean stock, 
cave-dwellers, who buried their dead in a squatting posture as in the ceme- 
teries of Cumae, the valley of the Sarno, Capua, Nola, and Suessula, their 
name Opsci being cognate with the Latin word opus. Their epichoric 
name was Ausoni. Scylax and Virgil are too late to have their testimonies 
count against this archaeological evidence. The Samnite alphabet was de- 
rived from the Etruscan, not via the Umbrian, as Mommsen, misled by 
Niebuhr, thought, but rather via the Oscan. The extant Oscan inscriptions 
date from times later than the entrance of the Samnites into Campania, 
where three-fourths of them have been found. 

The Letters T. D. V. S. on an Ex-Voto from Pompeii.—In Rend. 
Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, pp. 69-78 (fig.), E. TARALLo interprets the letters 
T-D-V-S on an ex-voto of M. Fabius Secundus found in the temple of 
Apollo at Pompeii and now in the National Museum of Naples as meaning 
Triviae Dianae Votum Solvit or Triviae Deae Votum Solvit, comparing C.I.L. 
X, 3795 Dianae Tifatinae Triviae Sacrum. Marcus Fabius Secundus lived 
about the middle of the first century A.p., and this ex-voto was probably set 
up shortly before the earthquake of 63. 

Utricularii. — The vexed question as to the Roman guild of the utricu- 
larii receives some further light from a contribution by L. CANTARELLI in 
B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 237-242 (pl.). He accepts the interpretation 
“bagpipers” for Rome itself, but thinks that on the inscriptions of Gaul 
and Dacia the reference is to boatmen employing rafts supported by inflated 
skins. 

A Dedication to Isis. — In Revue de Philologie, XXXVI, 1912, pp. 284- 
296, M. Britian discusses the dedication to Sarapis from Tomi published 
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by Mommsen (Rém. Ges. V, p. 284; Cagnat, Insc. Graec. ad res Rom. perti- 
nentes, No. 604). The stone is now in the court of a hotel in Paris. 

An Inscription from the Catacombs. — An inscription from the cata- 
combs between the Appia and the Via Ardeatina, now in the museum at 
Velletri, is the subject of a monograph by G. S. Grazrost in B. Com. Rom. 
XL, 1912, pp. 204-222. He tries to establish the existence of a previously 
unknown hall, or gathering-place of the coachmen (carrucarii), in the First 
Region, Porta Capena. 

Notes on Latin Inscriptions.—In FEranos, XIII, 1913, pp. 72-82, E. 
Lorstept discusses the form descidise in C.J.L. III, 7756; the word iniquum 
in C.I.L. X, 2598; and points out the influence of Virgil on C..Z. VIS. 
389. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.—In their ‘Revue des Publications relatives a 
l’Antiquité romaine’ for July-December, 1912 (R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 447- 
494, with index, pp. 495-511), R. Cagnat and M. Besnier give the text of 
175 inscriptions (33 in Greek and the rest in Latin) and notes on epigraphic 
publications. 


COINS 


Unpublished Coins of Tarentum.—In WNeapolis, I, 1913, pp. 80-86 
(27 figs.) L. CorrRERA gives reproductions and a description of 28 unpub- 
lished or little known Tarentine coins in the collection of M. P. Viasto. 

Hoard of Republican Coins from Alba di Massa.— The minute 
description of a hoard of 83 denarii, 15 quinarii, and one victoriate, found 
at Alba di Massa gives Lorenzina Cesano (R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, 
pp. 23-47; fig.) occasion to discuss, on a basis of comparison of contents 
and condition with those of other hoards, the accuracy of dates assigned to 
certain republican coins by Babelon and Grueber. 

Mint of Sextus Pompey in Spain. — L. LAaFrrancut interprets the ab- 
breviation SAL on the obverse of coins of Sex. Pompey with the PIETAS 
reverse as a mintmark standing for Salduba (now Saragozza), the place of 
coinage. (R. Ital. Num. XXV, 1912, pp. 511-516; 4 cuts.) 

Hoard of Denarii at Stellata.— An account is now first published by 
L. Rizzout, Jr., of the discovery of a collection of denarii and antoniniani 
made as far back as 1904 at Stellata in the commune of Bondeno, province 
of Ferrara, Italy. The hoard numbered probably about 2500 coins, but 
many were dispersed at the time of the discovery. Sig. Rizzoli gives a list 
of 622 pieces, ranging in date from the time of Vespasian to that of Gordian 
III. Of these pieces 576 were denarii, 45 antoniniani, and one was doubt- 
ful. Types represented were 333, but no new type was included. (R. Ital. 
Num. XXV, 1912, pp. 517-544; 2 cuts.) 

Additions to the Corpus of Medallions.—In R. /tal. Num. XXVI, 
1913, pp. 17-22 (pl.), Fr. Gneccut publishes nine medallions (of Nero, 
M. Aurelius, Commodus, and Gordianus Pius) as a supplement to his great 


corpus. 

Medallion of Mariniana.—In R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, pp. 13-16 
(fig.), Fr. Gneccut describes from his collection a unique medallion of 
Mariniana, that princess or empress of the middle of the third century A.p. 
known only through her coins. The medallion bears on the obverse the 
veiled bust of Mariniana, with the inscription DIVAE MARINIANAE; 
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on the reverse a peacock bearing Mariniana skyward, and the inscription 
CONSECRATIO. The material is bronze, bordered. Medallions of the 
consecration type are rare, embracing only seven names, eight types, and 
ten examples. The personages thus commemorated are Antoninus Pius, 
Faustina Senior, Pertinax, Julia Domna, Mariniana, Saloninus, and (pos- 
sibly not authentic medallion) Constantius Chlorus. 

Coins of Helena.— Jules Maurice, in his Numismatique Constantinienne, 
assigned certain coins of Helena N. F. to the younger Helena, wife of Cris- 
pus Caesar. Percy H. Wess (Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 352-360; pl.) dis- 
agrees, arguing that these coins are all of the older Heicua, mother of 
‘Constantine. 

Constantiniana Dafne.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 310-315, R. 
Mowat argues that the legend Constantiniana Dafne on certain coins of 
Constantine I refers, as Gretzer and others believed, to the castle of Daphne 
built by Constantine on the Danube; but that there is also allusion to the 
Daphne of Antioch. Constantine honored Apollo and wished to consecrate 
to him, on the banks of the Danube, a sanctuary which should rival that 
of Antioch. 

The First Corbridge Find.— The find of forty-eight solidi, ranging 
in date from Valentinian I to Magnus Maximus (ca. 364-385 a.p.), 
made at Corbridge, in Northumberland, in 1908, was summarily described 
by H. H. E. Craster in an article on the second Corbridge find, of 1911, 
in Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 265 ff. (ef. A./.A. XVII, pp. 129; 304). A more 
minute and accurate description of the coins of the earlier find is now 
given by H. A. GrueBer, with some historical discussion of points sug- 
gested by them, especially on the reigns of Valentinian and Gratian (Num. 
Chron. 1913, pp. 31-56; 2 pls.). 

Unique Portrait of Theoderic.—It is worthy of general knowledge 
that in the collection of Fr. Gneccni (R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, p. 16) 
there is a medallion of Theoderic, unique, as being the only known coin or 
medallion of that monarch, and as presenting his only known portrait. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Phoenician Importations in Western Italy. —In Alio, XII, 1912, pp. 
461-471, U. KAurstept discusses the importation into Etruria, and likewise 
into Campania, Latium, and north of the Apennines, of scarabs, beads, 
figures of Bes, etc., of Egyptian or Phoenician manufacture. They probably 
came from Sardinia, Cyprus, or the Asiatic mainland, not from Carthage, 
and date from two periods, the first lasting from the ninth to the second 
half of the seventh century, and the second during the sixth and part of the 
fifth century. The importation of these wares in the second period is to 
be explained by the alliance of the Etruscans and Carthaginians, but the 
commerce was carried on in Etruscan ships. 

Mirrors from Praeneste. — Under the title Die Praenestinischen Spiegel, 
ein Beitrag zur Italischen Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte (Zur Kunstgeschichte 
des Auslandes, Heft 95. Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. 150 pp.; 3 pls.; 33 figs.) 
Grore Matruies publishes a study of the engraved mirrors and cistae of 
Praeneste. He discusses the shape and technique of these mirrors; the con- 
nection between Egyptian, Mycenaean, and Greek mirrors with the Etruscan ; 
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the engraving; and the inscriptions. Furthermore, he arranges the Prae- 
nestan mirrors in six periods or groups; the first, second, fourth, and fifth 
of which he subdivides into three sections each. The models used, indus- 
trial art at Praeneste, and the drawing on the cistae are also considered. 

The Fibula Corsini and the “ Templum Coeleste” of the Etrurians. — 
In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, pp. 315-330 (pl.; 17 figs.), A. Mirani de- 
scribes the “ fibula Corsini” found near Albegna in Etruria, and now in the 
Central Etruscan Museum of Florence. Ten doves or ducks in single file, 
representing, he thinks, the Pleiades, decorate the straight staff, while the 
curved part has fourteen others arranged first in pairs and then in threes. 
Two bears or lions form part of the decoration, the Gemini are represented 
by double globes, and the star of Venus by a flattened sphere from which 
the pin proper extends. The material is of silver covered with plates of 
gold with granular gold decoration; the length is 16 em. In proving its 
connection with the “templum coeleste” of the Etrurians, Milani compares 
other fibulae, pendants, coins (e.g. of Mallus in Cilicia), Cretan gems, etc. 
in which the Pleiades and other heavenly bodies are represented. 

Etruscan Elements in Place Names.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 
1912, pp. 145-190, S. Prert writes of some Etruscan elements in the names 
of places in Etruria, using as a basis the ‘ Toponomastica della Valle dell’ 
Arno’ (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XX, 1911, pp. 503-562). Endings in na (ena, 
enna, ina) form one list; those in ano (usually nano) another, both derived 
from Etruscan names of persons. 

The Name Apulia. — In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 68-79, F. Rrsezzo derives 
the name Apulia through Greek and Oscan-Sabellian channels, from Iapu- 
dia, the land of the Iapudes or Iapygians. 

Prehistoric Bronze Objects.— Prehistoric bronze objects from the 
Lomellina are discussed by G. Patront in B. Pal. It. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 
84-91 (3 figs.). They consist of torques, an armband, and an axe. 

Notes on Prehistoric Sardinia. — Notes on prehistoric Sardinia, with 
special reference to metals and mines, are published by A. TARAMELLI, 
B. Pal. It. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 67-83. 

Horse Bits of the Early Iron Age. — Horse bits of the early Iron Age 
are studied by G. Betiuccr in B. Pal. It. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 135-146 
(5 figs.). Bronze was often used for the other parts; iron for the actual bit. 

A FPour-wheeled Wagon and a Thronos in the Vatican Museum. — 
In Rend. Acc. Linceit, XXI, 1912, pp. 79-83, G. Prnza describes a four- 
wheeled wagon, and also a thronos with the front legs decorated with the 
fore-part of horses, buried in the tomb of the Regolini and now in the Vati- 
can museum. The remains of the latter, mingled with those of the cart, 
though entirely independent of it, had almost escaped notice. The axles 
of the wagon revolved with the wheels. Both iron and bronze were used 
in its structure. 

A Bronze Situla in Syracuse. — The bronze situla from Leontini dis- 
cussed by P. Orst in B. Pal. It. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 30-38 (fig.), is further 
considered by the same writer, ‘bid. pp. 168-175. 

A Marble Bowl with Reliefs. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 335-340 
(2 figs.), A. Hiron pre VILLEFossE publishes the fragmentary marble bowl 
in the National Museum in Rome described in A.J.A. XVII, p. 445, and 
records four other marble vases of the same shape. 
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The Victory of Tarentum.— In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 19-29 (6 figs.), 
A. Rernacu argues that the statuette in the Naples museum representing 
Victory standing on a globe is a copy of the famous Victory of Tarentum 
carried off by Augustus to adorn the Curia Julia. He thinks that the 
statue was originally set up by Pyrrhus to commemorate his victory at 
Heraclea, and that it may have been made by Eutychides of Sicyon, a pupil 
of Lysippus. 

A Glass Mosaic from Naples. — In Archaeologia, LXIII, 1912, pp. 99- 
104 (pl.; 4 figs.), R. T. GUNrueER publishes a small glass mosaic from the 
imperial Roman villa at Posilipo near Naples. It represents a white dove 
flying down towards three plants. Jbid. pp. 106-108, J. J. MANLEyY de- 
scribes a chemical analysis of the glass, which was found to contain a small 
percentage of uranium oxide. A synthesis of the glass was attempted, 
which gave a transparent instead of an opaque green glass. By reheating, 
however, the opaque effect was produced; and it was found that the opaque 
glass could be made transparent or the transparent opaque as often as 
desired. 

A Portrait of Julius Caesar as Zeus Nikephoros.—TIn “Apy. 
1912, pp. 263 f. (2 figs.), K. Puytaxrou publishes a gem from Cyprus 
engraved with a scene which he interprets as the deified Julius Caesar 
sitting upon a throne in the guise of Zeus Nikephoros, with a sceptre in one | 
hand and a ball representing the orbis terrarum in the other, an eagle at his 
feet, Nike or Venus approaching from above, and the Julium Sidus gleaming 
behind him. 

Representations of Hand Crafts on Roman Grave and Votive Re- 
liefs. — The Roman reliefs and graffiti which bear on the mechanical trades 
in the Roman period are discussed, from the personal and economic, rather 
than the technical, point of view, by H. Gummervs in Jb. Arch. J. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 63-126 (33 figs.). A classified list of 115 such monuments from 
Italy and the provinces is given, and most of them are described in detail. 
They concern metal working (gold, copper, and iron) ; wood and stone work- 
ing (joiners, wagoners, shipbuilders, statuaries, etc.); and building trades 
(carpenters, stonecutters, masons, bricklayers, etc.). More than half show 
only the tools, in different combinations; others are pictures of the men at 
work, or their products. In some instances a mythological scene represents 
the trade of which the hero shown was patron, as Daedalus making the 
wooden cow for Pasiphaé, for the joiners. The inscriptions which accom- 
pany many of the reliefs show the status of the persons commemorated, 
whether liberti, free-born, or slaves. All these classes could belong to the 
guilds, collegia. The liberti, the largest class, are often of Greek origin, 
sometimes from more distant provinces, but Greek is rarely found on the 
monuments. The reliefs and inscriptions often interpret each other and 
help to explain some Latin technical terms. The writer is able also, by 
comparisons, to correct some deductions made in earlier publications. On 
some reliefs from southern Gaul and northern Italy, an adze, or an adze and 
a level with or without the words sub ascia dedicavit, seem to have a sym- 
bolic and religious, possibly an apotropaic, meaning, and do not indicate 
the occupation of the deceased. The graffiti are chiefly from the Christian 
catacombs and columbaria. 

Roman Lamps in Verona.—In Madonna Verona, V1, 1912, pp. 181- 
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194, C. Antr discusses the Roman lamps of terra-cotta preserved in the 
Museo Civico of Verona. ‘They are about six hundred in number, and 
exhibit all the forms recorded by Dressel except Nos. 8, 17, 19, and 24. 
There are some new forms and several variants of familiar types. Jhid. 
VII, 1913, pp. 6-24 (pl.), he discusses the inscriptions. 

Ancient Appliances for Extracting Teeth. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XV, 
1912, Beiblatt, cols. 135-156, R. R. v. TépLy discusses some ancient dental 
forceps of Roman date, and publishes a dedicatory bronze tooth from Car- 
nuntum. 

The Cults of Ostia.—In her dissertation The Cults of Ostia (Bryn 
Mawr, 1912, 98 pp.), Liry Ross Taytor, after a sketch of the history of 
Ostia, gives the evidence for the worship of various gods there. She classes 
them under three headings, the Greek and Roman gods, the cult of the 
emperors, and the Oriental gods, and notes the temples for which there is 
evidence. 

The Terminus Cult.—In Arch. Rel. XVI, 1913, pp. 137-144, E. SamTER 
discusses the Terminus cult and shows that originally it had nothing to do 
with Jupiter. 

The Cult of Mithra in the Praetorian Camp.— The existence of a 
special military cult of Mithra by the praetorians in the time of Septimius 
Severus can be established, according to U. ANTonreLiri in B. Com. Rom. 
XL, 1912, pp. 243-252, by comparing a newly found inscription from the 
island of Andros with a dedication at Rome. 

The Discovery and Preservation of Archaeological Remains. — In 
Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, is published a series of addresses by the honorary in- 
spectors of monuments at Rome. Among them are the following: pp. 431- 
449 (5 figs.), L. PARPAGLIOLO, on the preservation of monuments; pp. 450- 
474 (7 figs.), RK. ArToM, on the preservation of objects of art; pp. 475-487 
(6 figs.), F. Pettati on excavations and chance discoveries ; ibid. VII, 1913, 
pp. 1-42 (33 figs., including one showing the recently discovered thermopo- 
lium at Pompeii), G. GlovANNONI, on the restoration of ancient monuments ; 
pp. 43-67 (24 figs.), G. Bon1, on the methods followed in archaeological 
explorations and the preservation of objects found. 

Ancient Monuments in Rome from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century. —In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 171-183, E. Ropocanacui gives an 
account of the attitude of the Popes and the Communal Council in regard 
to the ancient monuments in Rome, citing the numerous ordinances passed 
for their preservation and the still more numerous exceptions made for par- 
ticular persons or occasions from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. 

The Growth of the Roman Museums. —In Museumskunde, IX, 1913, 
pp. 1-26 (12 figs.) ; 85-105 (8 figs.) ; and 162-181 (8 figs.), F. ScHorTTMULLER 
discusses the growth and development of the museums and picture-galleries 
at Rome, both private and public. 

Aefula.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXTI, 1912, pp. 125-144 (2 maps), 
L. BacctARELLI discusses the supposed site of Aefula, and the roads lead- 
ing to it, connecting with the Via Tiburtina and the Via Praenestina. He 
describes the fortifications on the height near the temple of Bona Dea (the 
Arx Aefulana of Livy, XXVI, 9, 9, and the Aefulae declive . . . arvum of 
Horace, Odes II1, 29), and accounts for the few references to it in Latin 
literature by the fact mentioned in Livy (VIII, 14, 9) that the people of 
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Tibur and Praeneste were deprived of part of their territory (agro multati) 
in 337 B.c., and had no desire from then on to contend with Rome, so that the 
fort built against them at that time soon became unnecessary. The pas- 
sage about Hannibal’s movements in this connection is fully discussed. In 
88 a.p., L. Paquedius Festus restored the temple of Bona Dea (C.J.L. 
XIV, 3530). 

Pomerium and Pelargikon. — Under the title Pomerium och Pelargikon. 
En religionshistorisk-Topografisk Undersékning (Upsala, 1911, Akad. Boktr. 
28 pp.; fig.), S. Wipk discusses the Roman pomerium in connection with 
the Pelargikon of Athens. 

Roman Camps in the East under the Emperor Marcus. — In lio, 
XIII, 1913, pp. 70-104, A. v. PREMERSTEIN discusses the evidence for the 
Roman camps in the east at the time of the German and Sarmatian wars of 
Marcus, with an appendix on C. Pescennius Niger. 


SPAIN 


A Spanish Bracelet of Gold.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 375-380 
(2 pls.; 3 figs.), Satomon Rernacu publishes a gold bracelet from Spain, 
now belonging to Mr. Ignace Bauer. It is of the same period as the fine 
head from Elche, and exhibits remarkable technical skill. The process by 
which a copper reproduction was made at Saint Germain is described. The 
date of the bracelet is probably not far from 450 B.c., perhaps a little later. 


FRANCE 


Gold Vases of the Late Bronze Age.— In Mon. Piot, XIX, 1911, pp. 
181-183 (pl.; 3 figs.), J. CuapprE describes the two gold vases (one 12 em. 
and the other 11.8 em. high) found in 1910 under a hollow rock at Ville- 
neuve-Saint-Vistre (A./.4. XVI, p. 448). They contained two bracelets, 
three rings, and a roll of wire, all of gold. Jbid. pp. 185-199 (7 figs.), 
J. DécHELETTE discusses another vase of the same date and decoration 
found by a peasant at Rongéres in 1911. It contained a bracelet, a ring, 
and two spirals. It is circular in shape, 5.2 cm. high, and 9 em. in diam- 
eter, made of a single sheet of gold and decorated with a pattern of concen- 
tric circles in repoussé work. The bracelet is a ribbon of gold ending in 
volutes, a type not previously found in France, and probably Hungarian. 
All the objects appear to have come from central Europe and date from the 
latter part of the Bronze Age. 

The Semi-circular Building at Arles.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, 
pp. 419-423 (pl.; plan), J. Formiece argues that the semicircular structure 
with three niches discovered at Arles was not the basilica, but stood at one 
end of an open court which lay between the short side of the forum and the 
temple of the Genius of the colony. There was a similar structure at the 
other end. The basilica of Arles was located elsewhere. 

The Decoration of Gallo-Roman Houses.— The methods employed 
by the people of Gaul in Roman times to beautify their houses are discussed 
at length by AprieN BLancuet in his Etude sur la décoration des édifices de 
la Gaule romaine (Paris, 1913, E. Leroux. 240 pp.; 10 pls.; 18 figs.) He 
takes up first decorative materials, marble, stucco, decorative brick, glazed 
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brick, bas-reliefs, gargoyles, antefixes, etc.; then treats of wall-painting of 
different types, artists’ signatures and graffiti, and the combination of paint- 
ing and mosaics; and then decorative furniture, including bronzes, objects 
of gold, silver, and ivory, vessels of terra-cotta and of glass, and the like. 
In the second part of his book (pp. 153-210) he compiles a corpus of the 
wall paintings found in Gaul, that is, in France, Belgium, the Rhine valley, 
and Switzerland. A full index is added. 

The Roman City of Lillebonne. —-In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 184-208 
(9 figs.), Raymonp LAnNtieR describes the Roman city of Juliobona 
(Lillebonne, on the Seine, forty kilometres east of Havre), as made known 
by chance discoveries and archaeological research in the last three centuries. 
The place was at the junction of important roads and at the head of navi- 
gation of the river. It was never a very large city, but contained all the 
component parts of a city, forum, theatre, etc. Its ancient plan and the 
sites of the chief buildings are known, and sufficient details have been pre- 
served to give life to the description of the Gailo-Roman town. 

Group of Children. — In R. Arch. XX, pp. 381-384 (3 figs.), SaLomoNn 
ReEINACH discusses the group of two children discovered at Vienne in 1798 
and destroyed by fire in 1854. One of the children holds the arm of the 
other to his mouth and has been supposed to be biting it. On a tree trunk 
close at hand is a serpent. The explanation is offered that one child (who 
holds a bird in his hand) has been bitten by the snake and the other is 
sucking the wound. A small marble in the Capitoline Museum represents 
a girl defending her bird from a snake. Combats between children are 
represented so that there is no doubt about them. 

A Figure of a Gaul.—Lycurgus.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 227- 
231 (2 figs.), S. Remvacu reprints from The Art Union, Monthly Journal of 
the Fine Arts (1839-1849), volume of 1843, p. 214, a cut of a Gaul seated on 
the ground with his hands tied behind him and leaning against a column. 
The legend “ Statue found at Athens” may possibly lead to its identification. 
A cut of a glass vase mounted in silver is also reprinted from The Art Jour- 
nal, 1866, p. 26. On the front of the vase the maddened Lycurgus is repre- 
sented among grapevines. The vase was once in the collection of Baron 
Lionel Rothschild, but has now disappeared (cf. Annali del Instituto, 1872, 
p. 250; Roscher, Lex. d. Myth. p. 2201, s.v. Lykurgos). 

The Torques of the Gauls.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 232-233, 
JosePH DécHELETTE briefly summarizes the results of excavations, so far 
as they affect the use of the torques by the Gauls. In the La Téne I period 
(fifth and fourth centuries) it was worn by women only. Its use as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the warrior is not earlier than the third century B.c. 
Perhaps this was adopted from the Scythians with whom the Gauls came 
in contact about that time. 

The Lamp from Saint Paul Trois Chateaux. — In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, 
pp. 77-79 (2 pls.; fig.), Satomon Rernacu publishes a fine five-branched 
bronze Roman lamp found in 1895 in the Roman ruins near Saint Paul Trois 
Chateaux (Augusta Tricastinorum, ancient Noviomagus) and now in the 
museum of Saint Germain. It is adorned with a Gorgon mask and five 
heads of Sileni of excellent workmanship, apparently not later than the first 
century A.p. Other fine Roman lamps are in Madrid (fig.), London, and 
some Italian museums. 
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HOLLAND 


Ancient Lamps in Leyden.— The Museum of Antiquities in Leyden 
possesses a collection of nearly 1200 terra-cotta lamps of thirty-two different 
types. These have now been catalogued by JoHANNA Brants. The oldest 
dates from the seventh or sixth century B.c. and the latest from the fifth or 
sixth century a.p. The different specimens are described in Dutch; but 
there is a brief account of the development of the lamp and of the different 
types in the collection inGerman. Illustrations of more than 400 lamps are 
given. [Antieke Terra-cotta Lampen uit het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Lei- 
den, beschreven door JOHANNA Brants. Leyden, 1913. 74 pp.; 9pls., 4to.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Prehistoric Gold Objects in Switzerland. — At the prehistoric con- 
gress at Nimes in 1911, Mr. D. Viollier discussed the use of gold in prehis- 
toric times in Switzerland. Gold is unknown in the lacustrian stations of 
the Stone Age, appears in very small objects or thin leaves at the end of the 
Bronze Age, and becomes more common in the First Iron Age, to which 
belongs a large ingot found near Ziirich in 1906, adorned with crescents, 
disks, and animals. In some Hallstattian tumuli circles of gold have been 
found, the use of which is unknown. In the La Téne period large objects 
of gold are wanting, but rings are found often, and half of a golden torques 
was found at La Téne itself. (S. R., R. Arch. XXI, 1913, p. 107.) 


GERMANY 


Early Remains in Westphalia. — In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, pp. 187-195 
(3 figs.), R. BArRTLING tries to determine the geological age of human 
remains and implements in Westphalia. Jbid. pp. 195-200 (5 figs.), 
Hans Menzeu discusses the fauna of the time of the quaternary man of 
the Rhein-Herne-Kanal and the age of objects found there. 

Bone Spindles. — The whorls of spindles are very frequently found on 
ancient sites, but the spindles themselves, as made of materials that were 
subject to decay, are far rarer. Three bone spindles, ornamented with 
scratched lines, found in Thiiringen are described by H. M6TEFINDT 
(Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, pp. 94-96; 3 figs.). 

The Sculptured Column of Mayence.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 
25-30 (4 figs.), SaLtomon Rernacu discusses the figures on the scuiptured 
column at Mayence, especially the explanations offered by Oxé (Mainzer 
Zeitschrift, VII, 1912, pp. 28 ff., pls. II and IV). The figures called Libera 
and the Tres Galliae by Oxé are identified as Rosmerta and Ceres, Venus, 
and Vesta. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The Prehistoric Settlement at Korp4d.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi 
Nemzeti Miizeum, IV, 1913, pp. 1-17 (6 figs.), I. KovAcs describes the eight 
prehistoric hut sites discovered at Korpdd, Hungary, in 1901. They are 
elliptical in shape. Several fragments of pottery, one of which was deco- 
rated with a complicated geometric pattern, were found, but no traces of 
metal. 
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The Roman Earthworks in the Comitat of Bacsbodrog. — In Dolgo- 
zatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti Mizeum, 1V, 1913, pp. 18-93 (24 figs.), A. Bupay 
discusses the ancient fortifications in the Comitat of Bacsbodrog, Hungary. 
The small work was part of the Roman limes, erected shortly after 173 a.p.; 
the large work and the small intrenchments were constructed by the 
Romans at an unknown date, but did not form part of the limes. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


TLe Implement-bearing Gravels of the Test Valley.—In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 108-115 (7 figs.), W. DALE discusses the implement- 
bearing gravel beds of the Test valley, and the source of the patina upon 
the implements found in them. 

The Date of the Flints from Grime’s Graves and Cissbury. — In 
Archaeologia, LXIII, 1912, pp. 108-158 (3 pls.; 40 figs.), R. A. Smita 
argues that the flints found at Grime’s Graves and Cissbury about forty 
years ago belong to the late palaeolithic, not to the neolithic, age. 

A Gold Tore.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 39-49 (3 figs.), 
O. G. S. CRAwForp discusses a gold tore found at Blackwater, Hants, in 
1852. It is of a rather rare type and dates from the Middle Bronze Age. 
A list of the known specimens and a bibliography are added. 

An Imported Samian Potsherd.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, 
pp. 35-37 (fig.), F. HAVERFIELD publishes a fragment of Samian ware from 
Fenny Stratford, which seems to have come originally from a pottery in 
eastern Gaul, perhaps from La Madeleine or Lavoye. The place where 
it was found is probably the site of the Romano-British village of 
Magiovinium. 

The “Saucer-Brooch.” — In Archaeologia, LXIII, 1912, pp. 159-202 
(4 pls.; 22 figs.), E. T. Lexps shows that the so-called “ saucer-brooch ” 
can no longer be regarded as peculiar to the West Saxons, as many speci- 
mens have been found outside the West Saxon area. This type of brooch 
seems to have originated in Germany west of the Elbe and to have come 
into fashion about the time of the migrations to England. 

Notes on Watling Street.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 137- 
143 (plan), W. Pace describes excavations made near the Marble Arch, 
London, in an unsuccessful effort to find the course of Watling Street be- 
tween that point and Shooter’s Hill. He argues that there was a British 
track from the ports in Kent to Verulamium following approximately the 
line of Watling Street. Towards the latter part of the first century the im- 
portance of London was established and the British tracks strengthened. 
At the beginning of the third century London was the centre of the road 
system, and traffic by Watling Street must have passed through it. bid. 
pp. 143-146 are notes by J. G. Woop, G. J. Turner, and the author. 

The Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Uncleby. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 
1912, pp. 146-158 (plan; 7 figs.), R. Smrra describes in detail the excava- 
tions conducted in 1868 in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery which lies about a 
prehistoric barrow at Uncleby in Yorkshire. The contents of sixty-eight 
graves are reported. 
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AFRICA 


An Iberian Vase from Carthage.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, 
pp. 10-15 (fig.). P. Paris argues, against L. Siret, that a large vase from 
the necropolis of Sainte-Monique, Carthage, and now in the Musée Saint- 
Louis, is of Iberian workmanship, and was imported from Spain. Its dec- 
oration consists of bands of concentric semicircles and quarter circles. 

The Carthaginian Deity “Tanit.”—In J.A.O.S. XXXII, 1912, 
pp. 429-433, W. M. Miéiver maintains that the “local divinity of the Car- 
thaginians,” as Polybius calls her, cannot well have had a Semitic name ; 
it is a difficult task to fit her name into Semitic etymologies. Its forma- 
tion, on the other hand, clearly betrays a Libyan origin. Prefixed ¢ + 
suffixed ¢ or th are the usual characteristics of Libyan. This formation 
agrees too closely with the divine name 7'NT to be accidental. Conse- 
quently, we have to consider this name as a feminine formation from a 
root with n and one or two weak consonants. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Early Christian Inscriptions in Latin. — Under the title Luteinische 
Altchristliche Inschriften mit einem Anhang Jiidischer Inschriften (2 Aufl. 
Bonn, 1913, A. Marcus and E. Weber. 86 pp. M. 2.20). E. Drent pub- 
lishes with brief comment 369 early Christian inscriptions in Latin. 

Christian Inscriptions in the Capitoline Museum. — The Christian 
inscriptions of the Capitoline Museum, as now rearranged, are described, 
and in large part published, in B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 177-203 (2 pls.), 
by O. Maruccui, who adds brief mention of the Christian sculptures. 

A Sassanian Bowl.— In Archaeologia, LXIII, 1912, pp. 251-256 (4 pls. ; 
2 figs.), Sir C. H. Reap publishes a Sassanian bow] of about 400 a.p. uncov- 
ered by a flood of the Swat River in India, and now in the British Museum. 
The main design on the outside is a hunting scene in which a king, perhaps 
Bahram IV (a.p. 380-404), participates. The bowl is somewhat worn, but 
an inscription in punched Brahmi letters can be made out. It reads, khan- 
tinugaka or khambhinugaka, which has not yet been interpreted. 

Orient or Byzantium? —In Byz. Zeit. XXII, 1913, pp. 127-135, 
L. Bréurer publishes the data afforded by Byzantine sculpture to the 
solution of the problem of the source of Byzantine art. He points out that 
the theory of Strzygowski, that in its development Byzantine art is but a 
succession of waves of Oriental influence, and that of Diehl, that the art of 
Constantinople, while largely Oriental in origin, is nevertheless original in 
its later development, may be reconciled by regarding the evolution as a 
twofold affair. Thus the technical processes of Byzantine art are clearly 
and constantly Eastern, but the style shows itself capable of self-renewal, 
and its phases are independent of the East, being rather revivals of the 
antique. This is the case in the sculpture, wherein the Hellenistic methods 
yield in turn to drilled work, undercutting, ajoure work, lace work, and a 
process imitative of textiles, — stages conditioned by successive importa- 
tions of Oriental ideas. The style on the other hand, so far as one can 
judge by the scanty monuments left us, is by no means rigid, but shows the 
same tendency to refresh itself from Greek sources as does painting. 
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Mussulman Architecture of the Thirteenth Century in Irak. — In 
R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 1-18 (15 figs.), H. Viottet describes the Madrasa 
Mustansiriyah at Bagdad and discusses the use of moulded bricks for deco- 
rative purposes, which was especially popular and successful in the thir- 
teenth century. The school, or Madrasa, founded by the Abbaside khalif 
Mustansir about 1232, is now a customs storehouse and is in a ruinous state. 
Its plan is rectangular, with two ivans facing each other at the ends and 
three large bays in the middle of each of the long sides. The brick decora- 
tion is especially interesting. 

The Miniatures of an Eleventh Century Psalter. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXIV, 1912, pp. 159-170 (17 figs.), P. M. Jounston describes the sixteen 
miniatures in a Psalter of St. Jerome, etc., written for Ernulph, Archbishop 
of Milan, 998 to 1018. 

“ Peter-scenes” in Barly Christian Art.—In a monograph on the 
“ Peter-scenes ” in Early Christian art (Rém. Quartalschrift, 1913, pp. 17-74), 
P. StyGer brings forward several new interpretations tending to show that 
most of the scenes are not symbolical or typological, but actual repre- 
sentations of episodes in the Peter-legend. Thus the “ Peter-Moses” strik- 
ing the water from the Rock is but the miraclé of the spring related in the 
Martyrium S. Petri and the Passio SS. Processi et Martiniani. The round 
caps worn by the “Jews” in the episode are the customary insignia of 
Roman apparitores, and in this case indicate the “custodes” of the legend. 
The Peter type arose by assimilation with the bearded type of Christ, and 
was further defined by differentiation from the Paul-type. 

The Psychostasis in Christian Art.—In Burl. Mag. XXII, 1913, 
pp. 208-218, Mary P. Perry continues her discussion of the Weighing 
of Souls (see A.J.A. XVII, pp. 307 f.). Sex is only occasionally dis- 
tinguished in the figures occupying the pans of the balance. Frogs, devils, 
grotesques, and in one instance, a millstone, frequently symbolize evil, and 
a chalice or a book is sometimes used in the “good” scale. The Virgin 
and saints often intervene on behalf of the good. The majority of cases rep- 
resent the good pan to St. Michael’s right and heavier than the sinister 
pan. The archangel frequently is represented conquering the dragon and 
weighing souls at the same time. 

The Significance of Crossed Legs in Mediaeval Art.—In Gaz. 
B.-A. IV-IX, 1913, pp. 173-188, H. Martin discusses the meaning of figures 
with crossed legs in mediaeval art. He shows clearly that it is a royal 
attitude, and depicts the king almost as distinctively as the omnipresent 
crown. The motif is rare before the twelfth century, and almost never 
found in Italy, the latter fact pointing to a Germanic origin. It is ex- 
tended to animals performing the part of kings in caricatures, and traces of 
the tradition are found as late as the eighteenth century, though at this 
time it was a mark of gentility, but not necessarily of royal birth. 

The Origin of the Ambulatory.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 508- 
519, E. GALL continues his studies in the history of the ambulatory (see 
A.J.A. 1912, p. 597). He discusses its origin and finds that it arose to 
afford access to the chapels which gradually gathered near the high altar. 
The beginnings of the device can be seen in the Carolingian period, where 
it took its rise from the circular crypt, but its definite form cannot be found 
until the end of the tenth century. 
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ITALY 


Barly Tuscan Artists.—In L’Arte, XVI, 1913, pp. 208-227, Mario 
Sami discusses the work of a number of artists who flourished ca. 1400, and 
catalogues several new additions to their @uvre. These are Lorenzo di 
Niccolé Gerini, Mariotto di Nardo, Bicci di Lorenzo, Giovanni dal Ponte, 
Rossello Jacopo Franchi, and the “ Maestro dal Bambino vispo.” Several 
little known works are illustrated in the article, e.g. a Madonna of the 
school of Giotto, in the Museo Civico at Pescia; another Madonna of 
Orcagna’s school in the church of SS. Sisto e Nicolao of the same place; a 
polyptych by Mariotto di Nardo at S. Donnino a Villamagna; a triptych by 
the same master in the Oratorio di Fontelucente; a Coronation of the Vir- 
gin by Bicci di Lorenzo, in the Biblioteca Capitolare at Pescia; a Madonna 
and Saints in the Museo Civico of Pisa, by Giovanni dal Ponte; two 
medallions of saints by the same painter in the Museo del Duomo at Flor- 
ence; a Madonna by Rossello di J. Franchi in the Oratorio dei Bini at 
Florence ; a polychrome statue of the Madonna in wood in Arezzo cathe- 
dral; another in terra-cotta in S. Bernardo, Arezzo; a fifteenth-century 
head of S. Orsola by a French sculptor of the fifteenth century; and a 
S. Antonio in terra-cotta, by Niccolé di Piero (?), in the Villa Vivarelli at 
Arezzo. 

An Ostrogothic Cup. —In Burl. Mag. XXIII, 1913, pp. 37-43, Sir Mar- 
Tin Conway discusses the style of a silver-gilt and rock-crystal cup in the 
treasure of St. Mark’s, Venice. He argues that the inlaid gold circlets on 
the garnets which decorate the cup, as well as the blue circles with which 
they alternate, are characteristic of Ostrogothic work. Other details point 
in the same direction, and the writer concludes that the cup was made at 
Ravenna in the time of Theoderic. 

A Canon of Proportions in Old St. Peter’s. —In Rim. Quartalschrift, 
1913, pp. 1-16, P. Op1Lo Wo.rF attempts to show that the Constantinian 
basilica of St. Peter’s was built according to a canon of proportions based 
on the rules of the ancient augurs and agrimensores. 

S. Giacomo di Corneto. —In Arte e Storia, XXXII, 1913, pp. 165-171 
(4 figs.), A. Kinastey Porter describes the little church of S. Giacomo at 
Corneto and gives its history. It was probably built about 1095. 

The Turris Chartularia.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1913, pp. 767- 
772, A. Bartotr shows from a new interpretation of mediaeval doc- 
uments that the so-called Turris Chartularia was not the Chartularium (a 
building for the pontifical archives), but received its name from its proxim- 
ity to the real Chartularium, which was in a temple of Aesculapius, below 
the temple of Pallas. 


FPRANCE 


A Sculptured Capital in the Toulouse Museum. — In Gaz. B.-A. IV- 
IX, 1913, pp. 69-72, P. Pouzet corrects previously published mistakes in 
the description of a capital from the cloister of Saint-Etienne, now in the 
Toulouse museum. The capital surmounts twin shafts and is dated by 
Male in the early twelfth century. 
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GERMANY 


The Miniatures in the Scivas of Saint Hildegarde. —In Mon. Piot, 
XIX, 1911, pp. 49-149 (8 pls.; 32 figs.), Dom Louis BAILuet discusses in 
detail the miniatures in the Scivas of Saint Hildegarde preserved in the 
library at Wiesbaden. They were probably painted between 1160 and 1180. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Dyed Linens in the South Kensington Museum. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXIV, 1912, pp. 286-297 (5 figs.), W. R. Letnany discusses four pieces of 
dyed linen from Egypt in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. They are decorated 
with Christian subjects which 
appear to have been stopped out 
in wax on a blue background, and 
date from the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury. Onerepresents an Annuncia- 
tion (Fig. 2). The Virgin, who 
is seated, is removing wool from a 
basket to attach it to a distaff. 
The second is a Nativity. The 
Virgin is reclining on a couch 
looking back at an angel (Fig. 3). 
The third piece has four scenes, 
the healing of the woman, the 
delivery of the law, the raising of Lazarus, and the cure of:the man with 
the dropsy. The identification is helped by the inscriptions. The fourth 
piece of linen has two standing fig = 
ures, a man and a woman, but it is YOXOXOXOKOYOXOKOXOKOKOXOX 
so fragmentary that they cannot P 
easily be identified. The writer also 
comments upon certain roundels of 
silk embroidery dating from the 
sixth or seventh century in the 
museum. One represents an An- 
nunciation and a Visitation, another 
the Last Supper, and a third has a § Yor lor lov lor Kol Jor kor 
jewelled cross within a wreath. He 
also calls attention to other early 
Christian works of art which have 
connection with Egypt. 

Paintings in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. — In Archacologia, LXUI, 
1912, pp. 85-98 (7 pls.), W. H. St. Joan Hore and P. H. Newman discuss 
the chantry chapels of Hastings an’ Oxenbridge in the chapel of St. George 
at Windsor. In the former chapel are paintings of incidents in the life and 
death of St. Stephen. They resemble English mediaeval scenic painting 
and are probably the work of an artist of that class. In the Oxenbridge 
chapel the paintings have to do with the life and death of John the Baptist. 
These seem to be the work of a Dutch painter, perhaps of Lucas Cornelisen. 


Figure 2.—Dyep Linen; Tue 
ANNUNCIATION. 


(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


Figure 3.—Dyep Linen; Tue 
NaTIVITY. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
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Wall Paintings in Canterbury Cathedral.—In Archaevlogia, LXIII, 
1912, pp. 51-56 (colored pl.; 4 figs.), W. D. Carde publishes the twelfth- 
century wall paintings found in the chapel of Canterbury cathedral. There 
was a frieze of animals of which one taken by the writer for a bear or a dog 
is carrying a small horned animal. Another, much injured, represented 
the Virgin and Child attended by saints. The colors when found were very 
fresh. 

The Church of St. Augustine at Bristol.—In Archaeologia, LXIII, 
1912, pp. 231-250 (plan; 7 figs.), R. W. Paut discusses the church and 
monastery of St. Augustine at Bristol. A plan in colors shows at what 
periods the different parts were built. 

The Dominican Priory of London.—In Archaeologia, LXIII, 1912, 
pp. 57-84 (3 pls.; 3 figs.), A. W. CLapHam discusses the Dominican priory 
of London, and gives a ground plan. 

St. Cuthbert’s Stole and Maniple.— The well-known embroideries 
found in the coffin of St. Cuthbert in 1827 and now preserved at Durham, 
are the subject of articles in Burl. Mag. XXIII, 1913, pp. 3-17 and 67-72, 
by G. BALpwin Brown and Mrs. ArcurBALp Curistir. Inscriptions on 
the pieces enable the date to be placed in the early tenth century, which is 
consistent with the lettering. The maniple is adorned with the figures of 
Sts. Sixtus and Gregory, the deacons Lawrence and Peter, while the stole 
had the figures of the prophets, of which thirteen still exist or may be 
assumed. The embroidery was done with silk, and silk wound with gold. 
Most of the article is devoted to a careful analysis of the technique. A good 
plate reproduces the textiles, and is accompanied by a detailed description. 

A Mediaeval Mitre.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 127-131 (2 
figs.), W. H. St. Joun Hore publishes part of a jewelled mitre of English 
workmanship dating from the second half of the fourteenth century. It is 
of canvas, with rows of gold thread upon it and adorned with a vertical 
band of eleven silver-gilt lockets, enclosing silver plates with flying or walk- 
ing birds with grounds of blue translucent enamel. On the body of the 
mitre are silver-gilt ornaments enclosing jewels. Nothing is known of its 
history. 


RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Fourteenth-Century Frescoes on the Island of Rhodes. —In Mon. 
Piot, XTX, 1911, pp. 211-216 (2 colored pls.; fig.), G. SCHLUMBERGER 
describes eight water-color reproductions of the fourteenth-century frescoes 
formerly existing in the underground chapel on Mount Phileremus in north- 
ern Rhodes. The water-colors were made by Auguste Salzmann probably 
between 1860 and 1870. No satisfactory copies of these frescoes were known 
to exist. 

A Spanish Monstrance. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 332-336 
(6 figs.), C. J. Jackson discusses a silver-gilt monstrance of Spanish work- 
manship dating from the first half of the sixteenth century. The outline 
and most of the details are Gothic, but the decoration is chiefly Renais- 
sance. It once belonged to the Catalan monastery of Lerida. 

The Ecclesiastical Hat in Heraldry. —In Burl. Mag. XXII, 1913, pp. 
338-344, E. Beck discusses the ecclesiastical hat in heraldry. He finds that 
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before the beginning of the seventeenth century the placing of the hat over 
the armorial bearings indicated that the owner of the arms had the right to 
wear the hat in papal cavalcades, and thus belonged to the ranks of cardi- 
nals, bishops, protonotaries, and auditors of the Rota (after 1520). The 
number and arrangement of the tassels is of no consequence, the distinctive 
feature being the color, red for cardinals and black for protonotaries, the 
practice of the bishops being uncertain. 

Jettons. — In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1913, pp. 97-106 (pl.), F. P. BARNARD 
publishes a supplementary list of twenty-five jettons, or casting counters, 
dating from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 


ITALY 


The Influence of the Netherlands on Tuscan and Umbrian Painting 
of the Fifteenth Century.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 404-419, B. 
HAENDCKE argues for a recognition of the part played in the development 
of Italian painting between 1450 and 1500 by the infusion of ideas from the 
Low Countries. The first centre of distribution of these ideas seems to 
have been Venice, and Domenico Veneziano may be said to have been 
their representative in Florence. The influence can be traced in the evolu- 
tion of landscape. Details like the profile and the balustrade in portraits 
seem to have been first worked out in the North. The artists who, after 
Domenico, were the chief exponents of the Northern notions were Piero di 
Cosimo, Pisanello, Melozzo, Pollaiuolo, and Ghirlandaio. 

Attributions in the Bargello. — In Rass. d’ Arte, XIII, 1913, pp. 10-20, 
G. BERNARDINI discusses at some length the authorship of three pictures in 
the National Museum of the Bargello. The first is a diptych representing 
the Madonna and the Crucifixion, hitherto attributed to a French master of 
ca. 1400. Bernardini assigns it to the school of Cologne. The Judgment 
of Paris he assigns to the same master who executed the Madonna with 
Angels of the Colonna Gallery in Rome, usually attributed to Stefano da 
Zevio. A Madonna in the Bargello, which is attributed to the Dutch 
School, should be assigned to the school of Gerard David. 

Italian Pictures in a Hungarian Collection. —In Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 
1912, pp. 165-170, A. Cotasanti and T. Gerevicu catalogue the Italian 
pictures in the Palffy collection recently added to the museum at Budapest. 
The most important paintings are: a large polyptych by Lorenzo Veneziano; 
a Madonna by Antonio Vivarini; a Calvary by Marco Basaiti; an Assump- 
tion by Bergognone ; a Madonna and Saints by Boltraffio; a large polyptych 
by A. Orcagna; and two pictures by Francesco Francia, a Holy Family and 
a Madonna. 

The Trinity of S. Maria Novella.—G. J. Kern contributes to Jb. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1913, pp. 36-53, a careful analysis of the fresco 
representing the Trinity of S. Maria Novella, in which he points out the 
extraordinary skill that is employed in the delineation of the perspective 
architectural background, and the contrast between this and the inability 
of the artist who did the figure group to relate the latter to the spatial 
environment. He believes, however, that Masaccio is the author of the 
whole fresco, but that in the background he made use of a drawing of 
Brunelleschi from a Roman monument. 
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Fievres 4, 5, 6, 7. — Borricetti1; Scenes THE Lire or St. ZANOBI. 
(4, Metropolitan Museum ; 5, 6, Mond Gailery ; 7, Dresden Gallery.) 
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The New York Botticelli.—In Z. Bild. K. XXIV, 1913, pp. 94-96 
(4 figs.), Loutse M. Ricuter publishes the lately acquired Botticelli of the 
Metropolitan Museum (A./.A. 1912, p. 157, where three panels are men- 
tioned by mistake instead of one), with the other panels of the series in 
the Dresden gallery and the Mond collection (Figs. 4, 5, 6,7). The panels 
represent Miracles and the Calling of S. Zanobi, and were doubtless parts 
of an ecclesiastical chest. The New York panel was originally in the col- 
lection of Sir William Abdy. 

Raphael's Teacher.— The old question of Raphael’s teacher is taken 
up again in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1913, pp. 89-96, by O. Fiscuet, 
the discoverer of the altar-piece of Citta di Castello (A.J/.A. 1913, pp. 133- 
135). He finds nothing in the newly recovered picture to indicate that 
Timoteo Viti was the young painter’s master, and after a comparison of 
details of the altar-piece with Perugino’s works, falls back on the old Vasari 
tradition, that Raphael's master was no other than Perugino. 

Identification of a Raphael Portrait in the Prado. — The portrait of 
a cardinal in the Prado at Madrid has long defied the efforts of critics to 
identify the sitter. In Mh. f. Kunstw. VI, 1913, pp. 1-17, R. Durrer 
compares the portrait with authenticated likenesses of Cardinal Matthiius 
Schinner, the energetic Swiss sup- 
porter of Julius II, and decides 
that he is the prelate represented 
in the Prado picture. 

Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane 
Love.’—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
pp. 433 f., S. R(ervacn) com- 
ments on Poppelreuter’s theory 
that Titian’s famous picture repre- 
sents a naiad advising Sappho 
to cast herself down from the 
Leucadian rock, and suggests that 
it really represents Venus inviting 
a bride to the nuptial bath; the 
Cupid with his hand in the 
water is testing the temperature, 
a motive often found in repre- 
sentations of the birth of the 
Virgin or of St. John. 

A Portrait of Alessandro 
dei Medici.— Vasari describes a 
portrait of Alessandro dei Medici 
made by Pontormo by the enlarge- 
ment of a miniature, and the 
same portrait is described in a letter of Ansoldi, a retainer of Alessandro’s. 
The distinctive feature of the portrait, according to the account of Vasari, 
was the pose of the sitter, who was represented as drawing “with a stylus 
the head of a woman.” This description and that of Ansoldi fit exactly 
a picture in the style of Pontormo in the Johnson collection in Philadelphia 
(Fig. 8), which is clearly the portrait in question. (F.M. Ciapp, Rass. d’ 
Arte, XIII, 1913, pp. 63-66.) 


Figure 8.—VortTrRAIt OF ALESSANDRO 
DEI 
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A New Attribution to Giovanni Bellini.— The “St. Justina” in 
the Bagatti-Valsecchi collection in Milan was formerly attributed by B. Brr- 
ENSON to Alvise Vivarini. In Gaz. B.-A. IV-[X, 1913, pp. 460-479, the 
same critic revises his opinion, and gives the picture to Giovanni Bellini 
on interna! evidence. The Mantegnesque qualities of the picture are not 
to be expected of a work by Alvise, but perfectly consistent with Bellini’s 
early period, to which the writer assigns the painting, dating it about 1460. 

The Nephews of Antonello da Messina.— Antonio da Saliba and 
Pietro da Messina are made the subject of a brief discussion by B. BeREn- 
son in Rass. d’ Arte, XIII, 1913, pp. 57-59. He attributes to the former a 
Madonna in the collection of Mr. Theodore Davis at Newport, and, with 
some reservations, a “ Madonna of Pity” in the Oratory of the Trinity 
at Macerata. To Pietro he gives a Madonna in the Heugel collection at 
Paris, and possibly the Adoring Virgin belonging to Mr. R. S. Minturn of 
New York. 

The Frescoes of the Cappella del Crocefisso in S. Marcello, 
Rome.—In Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, pp. 87-93, G. Frocco publishes docu- 
ments which show that the frescoes in the ceiling of the Cappella del Croce- 
fisso in S. Marcello were done by Pierino del Vaga at two periods, the first 
of which occupied but a short time in the years 1525-1527, while the other 
covered a longer space and lay between the years 1540-1543. The style of the 
frescoes shows the collaboration of Daniele da Volterra, but there is nothing 
in them that points to Pierino’s traditional assistant, Pellegrino da Modena. 

Notes on Giovanni D’ Alemagna.— In Mh. f. Kunsitw. V. 1912, pp. 
395-403, C. GeBHARDT separates the oeuvre of Giovanni d’ Alemagna from 
his collaborator Antonio Vivarini, assigning to the former a Madonna in 
the Chiesa dei Filippini at Padua (ca. 1448), another in the Pinacoteca 
of Citta di Castello, the major portion of the great altar-piece in the 
Academy, the four male saints of the triptych of S. Zaccaria in Venice, and 
the “ Paradiso” of 1444 in S. Pantaleone, Venice, in which he may have 
been assisted by Antonio. Affinities with the work of Hans Peurl show that 
the art of Giovanni is derived from Niirnberg rather than from Cologne, as 
has been supposed hitherto. 

Works by Francesco Pagani.— The veuvre of Francesco Pagani is 
discussed in Z. Bild. K. XXIV, 1913, pp. 81-84, by D. von HapeELn. Cer- 
tain works are documented, such as the Baptism in 8. Francesco at Serra- 
valle (1530), a triptych representing three saints at Caneva di Sacile (1517), 
and the adaptation of the “ Madonna of the Rocks” now in the magazzini 
of the Academy at Venice (1537). Other works attributable to the painter 
are: a Repose in Egypt (based on a wood-cut of Cranach’s in Schloss Lich- 
tenwalde; a Madonna with Saints at Amzano; an Adoration of the Shep- 
herds in S. Martino at Conegliano; and a Pieta in the Venice Academy. 

Madonnas by Neroccio dei Landi.—In Rass. d Arte, XIII, 1913 
pp. 73-74, Mary L. Berenson publishes five Madonnas by the hand of 
Neroccio. They are: the Madonna with the Baptist and the Magdalen, in 
the possession of Count Karolyi in Budapest; the “ Madonna del Latte ” of 
the church of the Madonna in Magliano (Tuscany); a Madonna with 
Angels in the Czartozyski collection of Cracow; a Madonna and Saints 
belonging to Count Serristori at Florence; and a Madonna with the two 
Saints John, in the possession of M. Stoclet at Brussels. 
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Federigo Barocci at Perugia. —In Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 189- 
196, W. Bomse discusses three pictures painted by Barocci during his 
employment at Perugia. The first is the Deposition which still remains in 
the Cathedral, with reference to which the writer collects the drawings 
made by the artist in preparation for the work, and the documents relating 
to the altar which it was to decorate. Another picture painted by the artist 
in Perugia is the Repose in Egypt of the Vatican Gallery. The third 
painting is the Madonna with SS. Lucia and Antonio in the Louvre, which 
is ascribed by documents of the seventeenth century to an unknown nephew 
of the artist, Francesco Baldelli. The attribution to Barocci, however, 
is sustained by authenticated drawings for the picture by Barocci himself, 
and the stylistic peculiarities. A documentary appendix accompanies the 
article. 

Nanni di Banco. — Apropos of the “ David playing the Lyre” of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, O. Wutrr contributes to Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXIV, 1913, pp. 99-164, a review of the available data concerning Nanni 
di Banco, and an estimate of his position in the evolution of Florentine 
sculpture. The David seems to have come originally from the Duomo, and 
is most closely related to the Angel and Madonna Annunziata of the Museo 
dell’ Opera. Herein is seen the keynote of Nanni’s style, the re-fashioning 
of Gothic forms under the influence of the antique. With the criteria 
derived from this and other works, the writer proceeds to define, as far as 
possible, the sculptor’s part in the decoration of the Porta della Mandorla, 
and his later development in works like the St. Luke, and the statues of Or 
San Michele. He finds that Nanni is the precursor of Donatello in initiat- 
ing the proper study of the body which was prerequisite to the Renaissance, 
and maintains that his importance in this respect has not been fully 
recognized. 

The Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini.— An Italian archaeologist, Anni- 
bale Benedetti, has discovered that the reverse of the helmeted head of the 
Perseus in the Loggia dei Lanzi, at Florence, has the appearance of a head, 
which he regards as a portrait of the sculptor, Benvenuto. His view is 
apparently fully sustained by photographs taken with the proper lighting. 
(S. R., R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 454.) 

A New Attribution to Giovanni Bologna. — In Der. Kunsts. XXXIV, 
1913, cols. 85-96, F. GoLpscuMipT rejects the customary attribution of the 
clay figurine, No. 215, to Tribolo, and shows that it is a study for the river- 
god, Euphrates, on the Fontana dell’ Isolotto in the Boboli Gardens, by 
Giovanni Bologna. He also finds in the Fall of Phaethon a work of Fran- 
cesco Moschino. 


FRANCE 


The Triumphal Entry in France. — The genesis and development of 
the ceremonial entry in France forms the subject of an article by R. 
ScHNEIDER in Gaz. B.-A. IV-IX, 1913, pp. 85-106. Beginning in the 
sixteenth century, and in Normandy, the custom is stamped in its first 
period with the legend and symbolism of the Gothic Middle Ages. The 
legend of the Nine Heroes, however, mingling the heroes of the Bible with 
those of antiquity, formed the favorite motif of these early “ triumphs,” and 
afforded a transitional element to the next, or humanistic phase. This 
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was due chiefly to the Italian influence which permeated French art and 
manners after the period of the Lombard Wars. Thus the chief motif now 
became the triumphal chariot; and the cortege was modelled after the 
triumphal processions of antiquity. The French vein of caricature also 
took hold of the “triumphs,” and parodies of such processions were often 
performed, especially in Normandy. 

Berninesque Altars in France.— The influence of Bernini on the 
style of high altars built in French churches at the end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century is traced by M. Reymonp in 
Gaz. B.-A. IV-1X, 1913, pp. 207-218. The writer shows how the model 
of Bernini’s altar of Val-de-Grace was followed in that of the abbey of Bee, 
now at Bernay; the altar of La Trinité at Caen; in the cathedral of 
Tarbes; in that of Sens; in that of Angers; at Amiens; and in Saint-Sul- 
pice at Paris. 

Leonardo, the Architect of Chambord.—In Gaz. B.-A. IV-IX, 
1913, pp. 437-460, M. and C. Reymonp argue that the architect of Cham- 
bord was Leonardo. The considerations in favor of their hypothesis are 
the following: the native “architects” named in the records can be shown 
to have been but workmen; the chateau was planned and begun during 
Leonardo’s sojourn in France; the original plan, as reproduced by Féli- 
bien from an old wooden model, provides no stairway, but a square hall in 
the centre of the building, and presents a striking resemblance to Bra- 
mante’s design for St. Peter’s, which may be supposed to have been influenced 
by Leonardo’s ideas; the corner towers are no more French than Milanese ; 
the central mass, the dome and lantern, the wide arcades in the original 
project, are Italian rather than French and characteristic of Leovardo’s 
architectural drawings; and lastly, two of his drawings depict buildings of 
a very similar character, and one of them is given a dimension in the ac- 
companying note in the artist’s hand which corresponds to that of 
Chambord. 

The Obsequies of the Virgin.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 334-339 
(4 figs.), Satomon Rernaca publishes a Catalan (or Provencal) painting 
in the collection of Mr. Maurice Sulzbach, at Paris. The scene represented 
is the exposition of the body of the Virgin. In the foreground an angel 
cuts off with a large sword the hands of the priest who laid hands upon the 
bier. This motive may have been brought to western Europe by the Cata- 
lan bands that occupied Greece in the fourteenth century. Paintings at 
Mistra support this view. Jbid. pp. 339-340, G. MILLET suggests that the 
cutting off of the hands, which really belongs with the funeral, not with the 
“ Dormition ” of the Virgin, became associated with the latter through pic- 
tures in which successive scenes were represented without division. The 
scene may have reached western Europe through illuminated manuscripts. 

A Syriac Manuscript in the Louvre. — In Mon. Piot, XIX, 1911, pp. 
201-210 (5 pls.), H. Omonr describes the illuminations in a beautiful 
Syriac manuscript of twelfth or thirteenth century date recently acquired 
by the Louvre. There were, originally, twenty-four full-page illumi- 
nations, 310 mm. by 230 mm., of which ten are still preserved. They were 
painted by a certain Joseph of Melitene in Cappadocia, and represent the 
Presentation in the Temple, the Baptism of Christ, the Entry into Jerusa- 
lem, the Washing of the Feet, Christ and St. Thomas, the Ascension, the 
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Glorification of Christ, Christ, the Virgin and St. John, and two ornamen- 
tal crosses. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


The Van Eyck Medium. —The much discussed problem of the Van 
Eyck medium is treated again in Burl. Mag. XXIII, 1913, pp. 72-76, by 
A. P. Laurie. His conclusion, based on a number of experiments with 
various media available in the fifteenth century, is, that it is “highly proba- 
ble that there was a tradition in the North for painting with an emulsion 
of egg and varnish, which existed before the time of Van Eyck, and which 
was brought to its highest perfection by Van Eyck and his immediate 
followers. It is also possible that the rapid disappearance of this method, 
and its replacement by the use of oil to which a little varnish had been 
added, was due to the preparation in commercial quantities of the volatile 
mediums, such as turpentine, which opened up new possibilities to the artist 
in handling stiff and sticky mediums.” 

The Staedel Madonna, by Roger Van der Weyden.— A picture in 
the Staedel Institute at Frankfurt represents the Virgin suckling the Child 
in the midst of a group of saints, viz. Peter, John the Baptist, and Cosmas 
and Damian. The Florentine fleur-de-lys at the bottom of the picture has 
always been identified with the arms of the Medici, and the physician saints 
Cosmas and Damian as their patrons, so that the picture-was supposed to 
have been painted for that family. In Burl. Mag. XXII, 1913, pp. 230-232, 
A. J. WauTeRs shows that the arms are not those of the Medici, but rather 
of a branch of the family of Jan van Rode, who in 1426 presented its quar- 
ters to the Faculty of Medicine of the University of Louvain. The saints 
are thus explained: St. Peter is the patron of Louvain, St. John the epony- 
mous saint of van Rode, and the two physicians are the patrons of the 
faculty of medicine. The picture was, therefore, painted by Van der 
Weyden for the Faculty of Medicine of the University. 

An Unknown Delft Painter of the Early Sixteenth Century. — In 
Burl. Mag. XXIII, 1913, pp. 102-107, M. J. FrigpLaENDER assembles the 
oeuvre of a nameless painter who must have worked in Delft, having painted 
for Dirk van Beest, burgomaster of Delft, the triptych in the Rijksmuseum 
at Amsterdam, in which that worthy appears as the donor. Another work 
by the same master is an altarpiece in the Kneppelhout collection at Oester- 
beek. His most important work is the triptych (Ecce Homo, Crucifixion, 
Descent from the Cross), recently presented to the National Gallery by Earl 
Brownlow. Others are the Crucifixion in the Wallraff Museum at Cologne 
and the Madonna with St. Bernard in the Archiepiscopal Museum at 
Utrecht. He flourished between 1490 and 1520. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Italian Artists in England in the Sixteenth Century. — In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 171-204, R. W. Carpen gives an account of the 
Italian artists who worked in Engiand during the sixteenth century. 

Palimpsest Brasses of the Sixteenth Century.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXIV, 1912, pp. 206-223 (6 figs.), M. Srevenson discusses four palimpsest 
brasses of the sixteenth century. In one case eight earlier brasses had been 
used to make a new one, and in another case six. See also ibid. pp. 125-126. 
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AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Antiquity of Man in America. —In Journal de la Société des Améri- 
canistes de Paris, N.S. X, 1913, pp. 15-23, H. VigNaup summarizes the data 
in recent publications of Hrdlitka, Holmes, and others, in Bulletins, Nos. 33 
(1907) and 62 (1912) of the Bureau of American Ethnology, which go far to 
disprove the theories of extraordinary antiquity of man in the. New World. 

Origin of Indians and their Culture.—In The Red Man, V, 1913, 
pp. 443-447, F. Boas discusses briefly the question, “ Where do the Indians 
come from?” He reaches the conclusion that “in its origin and growth 
American culture has been essentially indigenous and practically uninflu- 
enced by the advance made in the Old World.” This is seen in building 
and architecture no less than elsewhere. In ancient America, for example, 
pyramids are substructures for buildings, rather than buildings per se, as in 
Egypt. 

Proto-Americans in Asia.— In a paper, ‘Remains in Eastern Asia of 
the race that peopled America,’ in Smithson. Miscell. Coli. LX, No. 16, De- 
cember 3, 1912 (3 pls.), A. Hrpxiiéka points out the importance of the 
study of the culture of the older kurgans, with their dolichocephalic crania 
(closely resembling similar American Indian skulls) and pre-Mongolian 
and pre-Chinese elements, for the early history of man in the continent of 
America. As the portraits reproduced indicate, the resemblances between 
certain individuals among the tribes of the Lower Yenesei and American 
Indian types are very striking. 

Implements of the Greenland Eskimo.—In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, 
pp- 600-623 (7 figs.), Morten P. PorsiLp distinguishes and describes cer- 
tain hunting implements of the Greenland Eskimo, such as harpoons, darts, 
spears, arrows, lances, bows, chopping-knives (ulo), etc., discussing their 
development and considering the adaptation of varying materials to various 
uses. 


UNITED STATES 


“ Red-paint” People.—In Am. Anthr. N.S. XV, 1913, pp. 33-47 
(10 figs.), W. K. Mooreneap treats of the “red-paint” people of the 
lower Penobscot valley, where have been discovered “evidences of an un- 
usual culture of considerable age.” Hunting and not agriculture was their 
chief occupation, and the designation “red-paint people” comes from the 
use of red ochre, suggesting comparison not proved, however, with the 
Newfoundland Beothuk. The writer’s researches began where those of 
Willoughby ceased. Most of the cemeteries thus far discovered are near 
tide-water and range from the valley of the Kennebec eastward as far as 
Bar Harbor, and “ it is probable that the same culture extended as far north 
as Passadumkeag, about thirty miles north of Bangor.” “The graves 
represent an ancient and exceedingly primitive culture, totally different from 
that of the later Algonquian tribes inhabiting the region.” The Emerson 
cemetery site on Lake Alamoosook, the Hartford cemetery at Orland, the 
Mason cemetery on Lake Alamoosook, and the Hathaway cemetery at 
Passadumkeag, are especially referred to. A large number of specimens 
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illustrative of the culture of this people are now in the collections of the 
Department of Archaeology of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Seminole Houses.—In Am. Anthr. N.S. XV, 1913, pp. 63-77 (pl.; 10 
figs.), A. SKINNER gives an account of the houses of the Seminole Indians 
of Florida, their village life, dress, bead-work, tanning process, work in 
silver, ete. 

Ringeisen Collection of Stone Implements. — In Rec. Past, XIT, 1913, 
pp. 69-73 (7 figs.), C. E. Brown describes the collection, “excelled in the 
variety of its contents by no other Wisconsin private collection of this par- 
ticular character, and, perhaps, by but few others in any state,” of Mr. 
Joseph Ringeisen, Jr., of Milwaukee. It represents the labors of Some 
fifteen years, and contains “chipped stone implements of every known Wis- 
consin and class type,” including twenty-five fine examples of “the rare 
fluted or ornamented stone axes and celts, which are peculiar to this region ” 
(one axe from Wind Lake shows thirty-five flutes). It is also rich in stone 
ornaments and problematic stone objects, such as bird-stones, banner-stones, 
boat-stones, gorgets, tubes, pendants, beads, cones, hemispheres, etc. Among 
these are twenty banner-stones, two hundred gorgets, thirty stone pipes 
(Siouan, Micmac, disk, monitor, rectangular, ovoid, effigy, etc.). Note- 
worthy likewise is the number of “ caches” of blanks and knives represented 
in this collection. 

“ Pootprint” Petroglyphs.—In Am. Anthr. N.S. XV, 1913, pp. 8-15 
(pl.; fig.), D. I. Busane i, Jr., discusses petroglyphs representing imprints 
of the human foot. They are usually found near watercourses, and the 
best examples are isolated and dissociated from other figures. Petroglyphs 
from Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, etc., are referred to. A “footprint” from near Kimms- 
wick, Mo., is now in the Peabody Museum of Harvard University; some 
from Oklahoma are in the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. A number of others are also preserved in different places. The 
writer is desirous of learning the locations of all such petroglyphs as are 
here considered. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Boliths.— The paper of G. ENGerRAND in Bol. Mus. Nac. de Arquedl. 
México, IU, 1913, pp. 150-160, on the state of our knowledge concerning 
eoliths is the same as the article published by him in the Revue generale 
des Sciences (Paris), 30 juillet, 1912, pp. 541-548 (9 figs.). It contains a 
brief discussion of some “ natural eoliths ” from Lower California. 

Aztec Idols.—In Bol. Mus. Nac. de Arqueol. México, I1, 1913, pp. 
133-136, C. A. Ropeo treats in general terms, with references to Clavijero, 
Mendito, etc., the question of ancient Mexican idols, reaching the conclu- 
sion that the Nahua religion was not a gross fetishism,—the missionaries 
often judged it very superficially. 

Aztec Writing.—In Amer. Museum Journ. XIII, 1913, pp. 31-37 (3 pls. ; 
fig.), H. J. SptnpEN discusses the picture-writing of the Aztecs, illustrated 
chiefly by place-names. Words here are really rebuses made up of conven- 
tionalized pictures as syllables. 

Maya Hieroglyphs. — In Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 
N.S. X, 1913, pp. 59-94 (many figs.), H. Bevcuatr publishes the first part 
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of an article on the system of writing of the Mayas, treating of manuscripts 
and inscriptions, the history of attempts at deciphering, calendar, etc. The 
number of elements in Maya writing is estimated at not more than three 
hundred or four hundred at most. 

The Mixtecan “Codex Rickards.”—JIn Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris, N.S. X, 1913, pp. 47-57 (3 pls.; 13 figs.), C. G. 
Rickarps describes and figures the “Codex Rickards,” acquired by the 
author in 1907, “and up to that time unknown to the scientific world.” It 
comes from Mixtecan Oaxaca, and “refers tu the history of one of the 
tribes of the Mixteca nation.” The manuscript is 14 ft. 2 in. in length and 
5 ft. 5 in. broad, and is made of cotton, hand-woven, and is divided into 
three parts, which are sewn together. At one time “it must have been 
gorgeous with rich, deep colors, which have mostly disappeared.” In some 
parts “the drawings have been rubbed out and new ones put in their 
places.” The “Codex Rickards” is referred to as the “ Lienzo Antonio de 
Leén” by Professor A. Castellanos, in his Za Cronologia Indiana. 

The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel.— The Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has done a valuable service to students of the Maya 
language and Maya history in publishing a photographic facsimile of the 
Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel. The original, of which this is a repro- 
duction, was written by Juan José Hoil, a Maya Indian, in-1782 and is now 
preserved at Merida, Yucatan. The plates are very clear. A printed text 
and a commentary are promised. [The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel. 
With introduction by G. B. Gorpon. Philadelphia, 1913, University Mu- 
seum. 11 pp.; 107 pls. 4to.] 

Paintings of Mestizos.—In An. d. Mus. Nac. IV, 1912, pp. 237-248 
(9 pls.), the paintings of mestizos in the Mexican National Museum are 
described and figured with special reference to the account of them pub- 
lished by R. BLANCHARD in 1907 in the Journal de la Société des Américanistes 
de Paris. 

Plants in the Art of Mexico and Peru.—In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, 
pp. 392-395, von HérscHELMAN discusses plants as elements in the art of 
Mexico and Peru. Nowhere in the world, save only in old Aryan art, does 
the vegetable kingdom play so large a part. The “flower” was one of the 
twenty “day-signs ” in Mexico. In the Codex Borgia and the Vienna Codex 
and in general throughout the Maya countries flowers, plants, and trees are 
significantly common wherever the highest civilization was attained. Flow- 
ers were cultivated and loved, and were used as garlands in festivals in 
decorating altars, statues, etc., so that they naturally entered largely into 
the art of these peoples. 

Izamal.— In Am. Anthr., N.S. XV, 1913, pp. 16-32 (fig.), S. HaGar dis- 
cusses “Izamal and its celestial plan,” describing the ancient Maya city of 
Itzamal (after Landa, and particularly, Lizana), treating of the significance 
of the symbolism (June solstice, sun-eye, fiery ara, etc.), and seeking to 
identify the traditional mounds with the present remains at Izamal. 

México-Tenochtitlan. — In Bol. Mus. Nac. de Arquéol. México, II, 1913, 
pp. 167-173, C. A. RoBexo discusses the naming, etymology, etc., of the city 
México-Tenochtitlin. México, Mé-xic-co, “where (the temple of ) Mecitli 
is,” was named from a chief Mecitli or Meci. Tenochtitldn signifies that it 
was founded by the priest Tenoch. 
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Archaeology in San Salvador. —In Journal de la Société des A mérican- 
istes de Paris, N.S. X, 1913, pp. 173-180, A. Peccorin1 treats in general 
terms of the archaeology of the Republic of San Salvador, — the ancient 
kingdom of Cuscatlin, the ruins of Quelepa, etc. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Pre-Columbian Dyeing. — In Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris, N.S. X, 1913, pp. 43-45, M. VALETTE writes briefly of the dyeing of 
certain pre-Columbian textile materials, etc., from lower Peru, with animal 
and vegetable substances. The writer believes that the pre-Columbian 
Peruvians had carried on dyeing as far as was possible without the knowl- 
edge of modern chemical processes. He thinks that on the whole this pre- 
Columbian dyeing resembled most closely the Coptic. 

The Colossal Statues of Easter Island.—In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, 
pp. 873-877, W. Knocue finds that tradition indicates that the colossal 
statues (moais) of Easter Island, off the coast of Chili, were made by a 
Melanesian race, described as long-eared (i.e. with the lobe of the ear 
enlarged and stretched), but with the aid of later comers of Polynesian 
stock, who finally became numerous enough to overcome the “long-ears,” 
and who, in token of their freedom, threw down the statues. The present 
inhabitants are descended from these short-eared Polynesians. Stories and 
songs of the people are described by Knoche in an earlier article of the same 
volume (pp. 64-72), and he elsewhere writes (pp. 659-661) of peculiar sex, 
marriage, and birth customs existing in the island. 
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